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Conference Calendar 


MARCH 

East Lansing, Mich. Union Building 

Michigan State University. Twenty-first Workshop Conference. Herbert 
Auer, Editor, Information Services, Continuing Education, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Hollywood, Fla. Hollywood Beach Hotel 

National Association of Manufacturers. 28th Institute on Industrial Rela- 
tions. Sybyl S. Patterson, Director, Employee Rel. Division, NAM, 2 
East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

New Haven, Conn. Yale University 

Connecticut Personnel Association. Annual Conference. Gordon W. Keeler, 
Ass't. Director of Ind. Rel. The American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta-Biltmore 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc. 460 Park Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 


APRIL 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Minnesota. 14th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. 
Office of the Director, University of Minnesota, Center For Continua- 
tion Study, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Memphis, Tenn. Peabody 


University of Tennessee and Tennessee Industries. 19th Annual Tennessee In- 
dustrial Personnel Conference. Coordinator of Conferences, Room 1o1, 
Perkins Hall, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. Soreno Hotel 

Newspaper Personnel Relations Assn. Annual Conference. Warren G. Wheeler, 
Jr., Pres. NPRA, c/o South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 

Berkeley, Calif. Hotel Claremont 


California Personnel Management Assn. Management Conference. Assn. 
Headquarters, 5th Floor, Farm Credit Bldg. 2180 Milvia Street, Berke- 
ley 4, Calif. 


19-20-21 Philadelphia, Pa. Warwick Hotel 


International Association of Personnel Women. Annual Conference. Mrs. Ka 
Brownlee Scherer, Chairman, % Dewees Inc., 1122 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. Shoreham Hotel 


American Personnel (7 Guidance Association. Annual Convention. Dr. Ar- 
thur Hitchcock, Executive Secretary, APGA, 1534 “O”’ Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Editor to Keader:- 


I Have Just Hap My First Futty 
UNINTERRUPTED VACATION iN many years 
and the only long one I ever had. The re- 
sults have thoroughly sold me on the 
merits of getting away from a job and 
taking a full vacation without interrup- 
tion. I find that a long vacation is rather 
nice, too! The Assistant Editor and I in 
November and December spent four-and-a- 
half weeks in Ireland and England, so it 
was impossible to take our business worries 
with us. We both know England fairly 
well but had never been to Ireland. 
iB 4,1 will report here rather briefly on our 
impressions of Ireland and England. Next 
month, I shall report more fully on our 
visits to five British companies where we 
talked to the personnel and industrial rela- 
tions people. In looking back, I realize 
that we did not meet a single American 
from the moment we left our plane in 
Ireland until the time we boarded in 
London for our return trip. I think on the 
whole this wus good. We can enjoy our 
friends at home, but we wanted every 
moment for more impressions and ex- 
periences abroad. 

At different times we have read or 
heard tales of discourtesy to Americans, or 
of gouging, overcharging or poor service. 
May I hasten to assure you that at no time 
were we confronted with any of these dis- 
agreeable things. Everywhere we were 
met with the best of courtesy, service and 
friendliness. 

While we went to England primarily 
to see what is going on in personnel and 
industrial relations in some of the leading 
British companies—all of them subscribers 
to PersoNNEL JouRNAL—our trip to Ireland 
was a complete vacation. We made our 
headquarters there near a little place 
called Virginia, sixty miles northwest of 
Dublin, where we were paying guests of an 


Irish lady whose sister lives near us out- 
side of Philadelphia. The purpose was to 
get some of that fabled Irish fox-hunting, 
and to use Virginia as our headquarters 
from which we could, between times, do 
some sightseeing. This took us as far south 
as Dingle, almost at the very tip of south- 
west Ireland; back north and east through 
the beautiful county Kerry, through Kil- 
larney, Blarney Castle, Cork and Limerick. 
Of course we saw a good deal of the 
country in central Ireland around and west 
of Dublin, and we had a two-day visit to 
Belfast in northern Ireland. 


Tue Pgopxe or IRELAND, both north and 
south, we found congenial and pleasant. 
Frankly, 1 could understand their speech 
more readily than that of some English 
people. We found them very friendly and 
polite and always anxious to help, indeed 
so much so that if you asked for directions 
you invariably got them, whether the 
person really knew or not. The attitude 
seemed to be that they wanted to be 
helpful and would tel) you something in 
the hope of pleasing you. Very often the 
concluding remark would be, ‘‘You can’t 
go wrong.’’ Half the time we did! So we 
learned to check one informant with 
another very often. 

I was astonished to read that in about 
fifty years the population of Ireland has 
halved; from 6,000,000 to not much over 
3,000,000. The country is poor and living 
standards low compared to ours. There 
seems to be no genius for production. Yet 
in at least two respects we found Ireland 
superior. We went, there and in England, 
to a number of steeplechase race meets and 
the Irish ones were invariably run with 
precision and everything on time, Whereas 
in England—and in our experience at home 
as well—any time schedule was merely an 
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approximation. Also, traveling from Dub- 
lin to London by air, we found the Irish 
airline—Aer Lingus—to be superior. They 
have the newer Viscount turbo-prop planes, 
and for cleanliness, promptness and good 
service, everything was perfect. Yet often, 
when you try to get anything done in 
Ireland, you are very apt to encounter 
delay and difficulty. A favorite response, 
when you ask about delivery or completion 
of something, is ‘It’s just ready.’’ This 
means ‘“‘maybe you will get it tomorrow— 


I hope.” 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 


“Personnel poise consists of lifting the eyebrows in- 
stead of the voice.” 





Since I went to Ireland for fox-hunting, 
I feel duty bound to tell you what it was 
like. The country is small compared to 
ours. Most of it is gently rolling. Com- 
pared to the hunting country in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia, everything 
is on a small scale. Fields are small, which 
makes it necessary to jump fences and 
walls a good deal. 

In Ireland two kinds of obstacles pre- 
dominate; stone walls and dirt banks 
flanked by ditches. The walls are mostly 
loose stones taken from the fields in order 
to clear them for cultivation. These stones 
are piled rather neatly, although usually 
wichout mortar. Many of the walls are 
three feet high and about two feet wide, 
but in some places where there are a great 
many stones, these walls become four and 
five feet high and from two to five feet in 
width. 

For a wall like that there is only one 
possibility; a horse jumps up on top of the 
wall and then down the other side. I was 
able to identify one of the walls of the 
hundred or more which I jumped, and I 
went back and photographed and measured 
it. My friends told me that this was not a 
particularly big one but it was four feet, 
from the ground where the horse ‘‘took 
off’ to the top of the wall where he landed. 


If you don't think it is exciting and thrill- 
ing to make jumps of this kind, I recom- 
mend you try it “‘for size.”’ 

The banks and ditches are more 
alarming and frequently more difficult than 
the walls. Much of the country is damp 
and boggy, and it is necessary to drain it. 
At the same time, walls and hedges are 
mecessary to fence in cattle and to divide 
one owner's property from another's. 
Consequently, the ditches provide the dirt 
for the bank. Sometimes there is a bank on 
both sides of the ditch, and usually there 
is scrub hedge on top of one or both banks. 

A typical single-bank jump is perhaps 
three or more feet high with a hedge on 
top of it. The horse jumps up on top of this 
bank and then, pausing a moment, shoves 
off to clear a ditch on the far side which is 
anywhere from four to seven feet or more 
across. Sometimes he jumps from the top of 
one bank to the top of another. If he 
doesn’t make it all the way, he lands on 
the face of the far bank and is usually able 
to scramble up and over! It is the hedge on 
top of the bank which causes the most 
difficulty because it makes it harder to see 
and get through. 
esj¢ Some of these jumps scared the wits 
out of me. Fortunately, I had a well- 
trained, experienced horse, and my only 
problem was to give him his head and 
try my best to stay aboard. I succeeded in 
this on all occasions but one. However, I 
have been fortunate this year. It was only 
my third fall this season. In one of the 
hunts at Ballymacad, we had at least 
fifty stone walls to jump over, or on. Five 
horses were cut by stones and temporarily 
disabled. Six or eight people “‘bought real 
estate."" In the course of five-and-a-half 
hours, we had one fast “‘run’’ of an hour 
of almost continuous galloping. A group of 
twenty dwindled to eight at the end of 
that run—your Editor among the eight! 
The Irish whom I met were great sports 
and wonderful people, and it was a pleasure 
to hunt with them, and a matter of pride 
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to have been able always to be in at the 
finish. 

Our Irish visit included two weekends 
in Dublin. This is an impressive, handsome 
city with many beautiful buildings. For the 
most part, it was built in the 18th century 
by the English or under the influence of 
the Georgian style then prevailing in 
England. There are a number of excellent 
hotels and good food is plentiful, although 
Irish food in general is not much to brag 
about. 

All Europe is mad about soccer foot- 
ball. I saw a splendid game between Ire- 
land and Spain, my enjoyment being based 
on my own twenty-five years of playing 
the game. 

Trinity College is among the finest in 
the world, and the National Museum was 
fascinating, particularly the early relics of 
Ireland which go back to the Stone Age. 





Dignity is an important element in business 
and means as much to the small enterprise as to 
the large one. Once last summer I was touring 
through Connecticut and stopped for lunch in a 
place so small I don't remember the name. The 
proprietress rang up the payment for my bill on 
her cash register. The bell sounded with a clear 
authentic tone and the drawer opened according 
to plan. There was no registration of amount, 
however,—which is what I thought a cash 
register was supposed to do. 





Our Exteven Days 1n Lonpon were a 
great pleasure. We did, really, only three 
things: visited six personnel and industrial 
relations people in five principal British 
companies; went to the theater every 
night; and shopped until I was so broke 
that I had to visit the London office of the 
Hanover Bank of New York to get some 
more cash. I have had fairly close relations 
with the Hanover Bank for many years 
and when I can’t get money from them I 
will consider that the world has come to an 
end. While I was making financial arrange- 
ments with Mr. Hoffmire of the London 


office, a young man, Mr. Eagle, came up 
and spoke with me, saying that he had 
met me in the New York office. 

Before I give a brief report on my 
visits to a number of British companies, 
let me tell you of two short excursions 
which we took. On a Saturday we went 
to Hampton Park outside of London to see 
the steeplechase races. There we found 
that the Queen, her mother, and her 
sister, Princess Margaret, were present. It 
seems that the Queen has a stable with 
her own race horses. We saw the royal 
group at rather close range, and were im- 
pressed with their natural manner and 
behavior. The Queen was as attractive as 
she seems to be in her pictures. The be- 
havior of the crowd was very different 
from what we would see at home. No one 
jostled or pushed, nor was there any 
crowding around the royal party. To be 
sure, everyone looked, but there was no 
interference with their freedom and com- 
fort. 

On the following day we motored to 
Canterbury, about sixty miles east of 
London, where the Assistant Editor went 
to school a long time ago. Canterbury 
Cathedral has almost as many ancient 
relics as Westminster Abbey. I couldn't 
help getting a terrific jolt from these 
tangible reminders of important events 
and people of the past thousand and more 
years. 

Our visits to some of the more im- 
portant British companies were of ex- 
ceptional interest. We went to two 
companies controlled here, Kodak, Ltd., 
a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
and Esso Petroleum Company, Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Company (N. 
J.). Both of these companies, however, 
are operated with almost complete in- 
dependence. The third company was 
Philips Electrical Company, which has 
very large British operations but is ac- 
tually controlled in Holland. It, too, is 
operated pretty much as a British com- 
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pany, although there is much exchange 
of information with Holland. The other 
two were wholly British, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries and the Lever Company, of 
which Lever Brothers, New York, is a 
related or subsidiary company. 

Next month I shall tell you in more 
detail what I found in these five important 
companies. In brief, however, let me say 
that the top industrial relations and 
personnel men in these companies have a 
very statesman-like and practical attitude 
toward the human problem in industry. 
They have a broader outlook than most 
Americans with similar responsibilities in 
our large companies. I think there are two 
reasons for this: they place more emphasis 
on general and cultural background and 
education than we do; and they are greatly 
influenced by their much closer association 
with the rest of Europe and other parts of 
the world. Most of our people have a 
provincial outlook by comparison. 

I found that the human relations 
programs of these companies were, in 
general, equal to the best we see in this 
country. In addition, their ideas of organi- 
zation, and particularly the relations be- 
tween line and staff executives, wete sound 
and clearly defined; more so than is usual 
in the United States. These programs were 
exceptionally strong in labor policy. Of 
course, unions there have a longer tradi- 
tion and perhaps, on the whole, a stronger 
position than in this country. In compari- 
son with our unions, however, they seem 
very conservative. 

The closed shop is practically un- 
known and the union shop is almost 
equally unusual. Management's attitude 
toward both is strongly opposed and is the 
result of a long history of union relations. 
Obviously, the primary objection is to the 
greater degree of control which such 
strongly entrenched unions get but, in 
addition, much was said about the opposi- 
tion to anything which would curtail the 
freedom of action and choice of the in- 


dividual worker. In spite of this attitude, 
all of these companies follow the policy 
of encouraging new employees to join an 
appropriate union; yet they insist upon 
protecting their right to remain outside of 
any union, if that is the choice. “‘Check- 
off’ of union dues is unusual. One com- 
pany said that they considered that strictly 
a union problem. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 
“Nobody's judgment is better than his information." 





Executive training and development, 
and identification and advancement of 
well-selected juniors for higher responsi- 
bilities, is somewhat more advanced an 
art than in this country. All of these 
companies have executive training centers 
which are some distance from the plant or 
office. All of them have courses for execu- 
tive and supervisory development which 
usually involve a week's residence at the 
training center. I shall have more to say 
about this next month. 

The one striking thing I did not like 
about British industry—something that has 
been well-known for years—is the well 
established policy of union labor to re- 
strict production. The principal reason 
seems to be that they fear that overproduc- 
tion will cause loss of jobs and unemploy- 
ment on a large scale. Actually, at the 
present time in England there are far 
more jobs than people. ‘Full employ- 
ment’’ is much more noticeable there 
than here. 





Reapers Were Askep FoR Brigr 
StaTEMENTs of their “‘personnel philoso- 
phy’’ in our January issue, and two such 
statements were in a nice batch of mail 
which awaited us on our return home. 
Kermit C. Reedstrom, manager of in- 
dustrial relations for The Cornelius Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, sent his personnel 
creed which has been his guide for 94% 
years. ‘“To me,’’ he says, ‘‘a personnel 
philosophy is the basic motivating force 
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that determines the effectiveness with 
which a personnel executive performs the 
many and varied aspects of his job. His 
philosophy should be one of firm convic- 
tions, broad enough to guide his every 
action, apparent in every decision, and 
with a soundness of purpose that is above 
reproach.”’ His creed: 

“To promote equal employment op- 
portunity for all races and creeds. To in- 
spire mutual confidence and mutual aid 
between management and labor. To ‘build’ 
people by helping them to help themselves 
handle their jobs more effectively. To sow 
ideas and to stimulate the creative ability 
of all employees. To impart a ‘singleness of 
purpose’ to the entire organization.” 

John C. Savage, personnel director of 
Cargill Incorporated of Minneapolis, has 
set down the company’s “‘Creed for Person- 
nel Relations’’ in a policy manual for 
supervisors. The creed consists of ten 
items presented on two pages of the man- 
ual. Item three is: ‘Fair Pay: We believe 
that jobs in our Company should not only 
furnish fair pay for a full day’s work but 
should also furnish a sense of satisfaction 
and accomplishment to those filling them.”’ 
The next item: “Opportunity: We believe 
that there must be afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for an individual to grow and de- 
velop within the organization, and that 
recognition of this development by ad- 
vancement must be fairly granted.’’ Other 
items in the creed are headed: Integrity, 
Service, Progress, Forthrightness, Competi- 
tion, Financial Success, Communication, 
and Coordination. 

My thanks to both of these friends for 
their letters and for their kind words 
about this magazine. We'll continue to 
welcome personnel philosophies and creeds. 





A Noumser or Requests To REPRINT 
Artictes, some of which appeared in 
Personnel Journal well over a year ago, 
had accumulated in our absence. The re- 
printing or digesting of articles puts them 


before a wider audience than they would 
have in the magazine alone, and is one of 
the appreciated “‘bonuses’’ accruing to 
P/J authors. 

Thomas R. Nilsen’s article ‘‘24 Ways 
to Better Communication’’, publish -d last 
October, seems to be one of the most 
popular pieces published in recent months, 
to judge by reprint requests. One of the 
all-time favorites is ‘“Tips to a College 
Man Going to Work’’, written by Robert 
N. Hilkert and appearing here in May 
1954; the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany of New York City asked for copies 
which, unfortunately, we are no longer 
able to supply. There were requests for 
permission to reprint ‘‘Supervising Women 
Is Different’’ by Howard M. Vollmer and 
Jack A. Kinney in the December 1955 
issue; “‘The Gimmick in Section toso of 
the California Labor Code’’ by Winnifred 
F. Parke last November; ““‘The Art of 
Delegation’’ by Louis A. Allen in July- 
August 1955; ‘‘Extemporaneous Role Play- 
ing’’ by Andrew W. Foley in October 
1954; ‘What Employees Want to Know’’ 
by H. G. Heneman, Jr. in March 1955; 
“Army Finds College Courses for Em- 
ployees a Good Buy’’ by Jack H. Epstein 
last September; ‘‘How One Company Made 
Merit-Rating Work’’ by Robert G. Axtell 
last November. 

Both in the mail and in personal 
contacts I continue to find much evidence 
that the magazine is read, enjoyed and 
highly valued in many of the country’s 
best-respected companies, large and small. 
One of the most encouraging aspects in the 
situation is that the magazine is increasingly 
coming to the notice of top administrators 
who are very much aware of the fact that 
today the personnel function is every 
executive's business. 


Wd Mag 





Company Editors Today 
Proud of Profit Showing 


O INDUsTRIAL publications help their 
D sponsoring companies make a profit? 
Do they help their readers earn better and 
steadier pay checks? The answer to both 
questions is ‘‘Yes’"—and more and more 
information is coming to light to back up 
that answer with proof. 

For instance: At New York Central 
the employee magazine, Headlight, asked 
employees to double-check the weights 
specified by shippers so that errors would 
not mean lost revenue for the railroad. The 
article was so effective that, in a short 
time, one employee found errors that re- 
sulted in $2,000 of revenue that might 
have been lost. Many employees found 
errors totaling more than 2,000 pounds 
and qualified for a ““Tonner’s Club’’ which 
the magazine formed. In 19: 4, the railroad 
collected on an additional 770,312 pounds 
of freight because of this campaign by the 
employee magazine. 

At Ford, the Ford Dealer Magazine re- 
cently published an article about a cus- 
tomer service plan used by an Ohio dealer. 
A California dealer adopted it and upped 
his service volume $2,000 per month. 

At General Electric in Schenectady, 
the GE Schenectady News showed how 
orders and steady jobs depend on employee 
adaptation to new mechanized production 
methods. When one department received a 
$13 million order, the news story about it 
said in part, “‘A $10 million investment in 





Mr. Bachrach, Vice President of the International 
Council of Industrial Editors, gathered his data as first 
chairman of the Tangible Results Committee of the Council. 
Material has been added to that in a Wall Street Journal 
feature article. 


By Henry B. Bacuracu 
Employee Communications Specialist 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





No doubt employee magazines will con- 
tinue to serve their companies well in 
many ways that can't be measured. 
But editors are becoming increasingly 
aware that it’s possible to focus on 
specific objectives, and demonstrate to 
management how they can reduce losses 
and contribute to profits. Quite a few 
publications are cited—perhaps yours 
among them. 





mew machines and equipment . . . and a 
confidence that GE people will pitch in 
and make the best use of their skills and 
tools . . . those are the factors behind suc- 
cessful effort to obtain the contract. . .”’ 
A company spokesman was quoted as 
follows: ‘‘We are all more and more 
pressed by competition . . . the only way 
we can continue to enjoy and earn our 
higher wages and higher standard of living 
is to provide and make full use of the newer 
and better manufacturing equipment and 
methods being devised.”’ 

In another issue, a full-page ad pic- 
tured newspaper clippings describing il- 
legal employee stoppages, all 
unnecessary because the grievance pro- 
cedure had not been exhausted. Copy 
showed how important the factor of de- 
livery was to the customer and how work 
stoppages might cause the loss of the cus- 
tomers who provide the orders that make 
good GE jobs possible. The aim, of course, 
was to show employees how the better 


work 
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use of tools and the full use of the grievance 
system can mean much to jobs and to 
business. 

At Allis-Chalmers, the magazine Re- 
porter has contributed to estimated millions 
of dollars in sales. The publication has a 
circulation in excess of 167,000, including 
active equipment buyers. In one instance, 
an article covered a new brick plant and 
its use of Allis-Chalmers equipment. Fol- 
lowing publication, a representative from 
another company visited an Allis-Chalmers 
dealer with a copy of Reporter in his hand 
and pointed to the article. He wanted the 
same sort of plant and equipment for his 
firm. Result: Handsome sales for the dealer 
and Allis-Chalmers. 


Eprrors SEEKING EvIDENCE 


These are just a few of the case his- 
tories first brought together by the writer 
in 1953 and now being collected in a full- 
scale research project by the International 
Council of Industrial Editors. The project 
finds editors of company publications— 
internal and external—showing a new 
awareness to the fact that, by proving they 
play a part in the profit picture, they 
automatically increase their own value to 
their employers and win new respect for 
their profession. 

Editors who never before thought of 
themselves as contributors to their com- 
pany’s place in the competitive race are 
looking for ways to contribute. They are 
analyzing what they have done in the past 
to see if they have contributed without 
knowing it—and they have! They are 
studying what editors in other companies 
have done, to find new methods for tack- 
ling their own company’s problems. 

With this new editorial attitude, 
company publications people today are no 
longer blasting with shotguns at vague 
targets and then forgetting them. They are 
developing year-round communications 
programs which take consistent, timed 
and accurate rifle shots at well-marked 


targets so that the results of the shooting 
can be measured and more direct hits can 
be scored in the future. 

One field in which case histories are 
available is that of safety. Here industrial 
publications, by helping to reduce acci- 
dents, also help lower accident compensa- 
tion costs, insurance costs, absenteeism 
costs; and, at the same time, they help 
keep employees healthy and earning steady 
pay checks. 

At Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., the editor of Scoop reports a 
30% increase in the demand for new safety 
glasses immediately after publication of an 
article pointing out the value of eye pro- 
tection and describing the results of an eye 
accident in which an employee was the 
victim. With the 30% increase in demand 
for glasses came a 50% decrease in eye 
accidents during following months. 


InsuRANCE Costs Repucep 


At Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., a program was launched a few years 
ago to bring down the accident rate of car 
fleet salesmen. Three years ago this rate 
was pushing insurance costs to a record 
tevel. All normal channels of safety educa- 
tion had been used without much success. 
The Lipton News then began hammering 
home safety themes in a planned series of 
articles and contests. The result: The 
accident rate in the fleet was reduced 80%, 
though the fleet grew 26% and mileage 
went up 52%. Insurance rates naturally 
went down. 

During a safety glasses campaign in 
another concern’s publication, accidents 
which might have resulted in loss of eye- 
sight if the employee had not been wearing 
safety glasses were recorded. The editor 
found that compensation costs of these 
accidents that didn’t happen would have 
amounted to $59,000 in one year. Elimina- 
tion of this cost certainly helped the com- 
pany’s profit picture. Of course, for 
employees who might have been injured 
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but weren't, the saving was so great as to 
be immeasurable. 

The effectiveness of publications in 
reducing manufacturing losses, or other 
losses incurred in doing business, is con- 
tinually being explored by internal com- 
pany publications. At the Ohio Match 
Company, for example, a program to reduce 
the loss of towels by employees resulted in 
an 80% drop in towel loss. The program 
was carried by the company publication 
Match Tips. At Delco-Remy, Anderson, 
Ind., a campaign to obtain employee ideas 
on how to bring about material savings 
was spear-headed by the employee news- 
paper, The Clan. Result: within 30 days 
after the campaign begay material savings 
ideas from employees increased 43.7%. 

At Schenectady General Electric, 


where the GE Schenectady News carries the 
major burden in promoting the suggestion 
system, about $150,000 was paid out to 
employees for suggestions in 1953. Since 
awards average 15% of the yearly savings, 


the paper played a part in saving nearly 
$1 million. This saving helped the com- 
pany meet its competition which, in turn, 
created better and more stable jobs for 
employee readers. 


Hevpep Cut Waste, SPoILaGE 


At General Electric, West Lynn Plant, 
the GE West Lynn News, supplemented by 
other communications media, tackled a 
problem of reducing excess waste and 
spoilage during a World War [J year. 
Result: In one year, while the plant grew 
from 4500 experienced employees to gooo 
inexperienced wartime defense workers, 
loss caused by waste and spoilage was cut 
by $280,000. 

In the sales field, company magazines 
are continually proving their place in the 
profit picture. An article in the Ford Dealer 
Magazine described the organization used 
by a far-western dealer. A mid-western 
dealer followed it and immediately saved 
$48,000. By the end of the year he gave 


the article credit for increasing his volume 
by $500,000. Dupont Magazine published an 
article on a new plastic. A check showed 
that the article resulted in a $50,000 in- 
crease in sales. 


CONTRIBUTION TO SALES 


At New York Central, the magazine 
Headlight invited employees to send in 
ideas for developing freight and passenger 
business. An employee reader sent in a tip 
that resulted in the sale of 129 round-trip 
tickets from Boston, Mass., to Peoria, IIl., 
to a businessmen’s group. A freight agent, 
impressed by Headlight's promotion of the 
need for increased business, found 57 car- 
loads of merchandise slated to leave 
Buffalo, N. Y., by a competing means of 
transportation. He passed the information 
along and gave the sales department a 
chance to sell the services of NYC to the 
shipper. 

At Schenectady General Electric, an 
employee survey indicates that 60% of the 
34,000 employees have purchased a GE 
product as a result of a three-inch box 
published in each issue of the weekly GE 
Schenectady News. The box each week ad- 
vertises a different employee sales special. 

With case histories available in the 
more easily measured fields, now company 
communications people are turning their 
sights on charting performance in the 
harder-to-measure fields. For instance; how 
much can publications contribute in help- 
ing to reduce labor turnover by showing 
employees the value of remaining with the 
company or by showing them the value 
of the company’s benefits program? How 
much can the publication contribute in 
helping to decrease labor-management mis- 
understanding by keeping employees well- 
informed about their company so that 
fewer misunderstandings occur? How much 
can publications contribute toward the 
acceptance of new and modern manufactur- 
ing methods? 

These are some of the questions many 
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industrial communications people are look- 
ing into. They are confident that answers 
will be found, answers that show that 
company publications play a big part in 
the profit pictures of their companies. 

In the past, many publication people 
have been unwilling to stick out their 
necks and measure their own profit-making 
performance. Perhaps that was _ because 
they feared they would then be called on to 
turn in a measured performance all the time 
and continually show that they are help- 
ing their companies make a profit. They 
will be—but today many communications 
people are not hesitating. They know they 


are already turning in the performance. 
The only problem is to find ways to meas- 
ure it. 

They know that if the industrial 
publication is to make its fullest contribu- 
tion to its sponsor, and to its readers, then 
editors must stick out their necks; they 
must aim with rifles at targets that can 
improve company operations; they must 
measure the results of their attack on the 
target. Only in that way will they know 
whether or not they are doing what they 
are hired to do, and only in that way will 
they know how to better their performance 
next time. 
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New Contract “Sold” to Workers 
Despite Union Leaders’ Fight 


FEW weeks ago a new union contract 
was signed. Ordinarily this would 
not be worth mentioning, but this one is 
different. It was signed at the demand of 
employees after the local union officers 
and international representatives recom- 
mended that it should not be signed. They 
even threatened not to sign it as representa- 
tives of the employees. 

You might well ask why these elected 
representatives of the workers were op- 
posed to something the employees wanted 
to sign. Certainly the employees were not 
so mew to the union movement as to be 
naive. After all, most of them had been 
members of a union for ten years or more. 
As a matter of history, the union had 
gotten most of what it wanted from the 
company for many years. Two strikes had 
helped them to impress management in 
past years. Still, the union, during all 
these months of negotiations, was not able 
to take the employees out on strike in 
order to resist the company’s demands. 

Yes, these negotiations were different. 
The union charged the company with 
being unfair but the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board dismissed such charges. Dif- 
ferent because the company terminated the 
old contract. Different because the com- 
pany started off negotiations by presenting 
a proposed contract which looked different 
from past contracts. Different because the 
company stuck by its guns on all clauses of 
importance to them. Different because the 
company had good reasons for the changes 
it wanted; good enough to satisfy the em- 
ployees who were kept well advised of 


By a Personnel Consultant 
who requests anonymity 





Withholding the name of the company, 
the author sends this account to bolster 
managements’ *’ confidence in their abil- 
ity to change unsavory clauses in union 
contracts.’’ ‘‘To succeed,’ he says, 
“management needs to understand 
their employees and the employees 
must understand the management. 
Finally, it takes intestinal forti- 
tude. . . .’’ Letters or questions may 
be sent to the Editor for transmittal to 
the author. 





everything which 
reasons therefor. 

Yes, these negotiations were different. 
The company was on the offensive from 
the first whistle to the last. They had a 
plan based upon a good knowledge of 
what was important to employees and 
what was not. The plan was developed over 
a period of time. The opinions of super- 
visors and employees were sought and 
used. The objective of the plan was to 
increase the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion. If this could be done under the terms 
of a union contract, increases in the earn- 
ings of employees were possible. Other- 
wise, any increases would only raise costs 
and lessen the competitive position of the 
company. 

For example, seniority is a wonderful 
rule to follow in the event of layoffs. It 
protects the employees with long service 
and should be adopted by every company 


took place and the 
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whether they are organized or not. It 
forces management to eliminate ‘‘poor 
workers’ during probationary periods in- 
stead of easing them out after years of 
service. Equally right is the fact that 
seniority should not be the basis of making 
promotions unless two men are definitely 
qualified to fill the position. When sen- 
iority alone is the basis of making promo- 
tions the effectiveness of the organization 
is bound to diminish. Under such a plan, 
brains and ability, which might increase 
effectiveness, are not used. There is no 
incentive for anyone to learn more and 
work harder. So, the young ambitious 
people look to other companies or indus- 
tries where their efforts will pay off in 
better jobs. 


SenroriTy CLAusE CHANGED 


It is true that few companies have 
such a firm seniority policy for the making 
of promotions—but many administer their 
seniority clause so the end result is the 
same. This company had been doing just 
that. It was the easy way. It prevented 
grievances and arbitrations regarding the 
making of promotions. At the same time, 
however, it minimized the incentive for 
hard work of the head or the hands. 

The company realized that any tight- 
ening up of its administration of such a 
seniority clause would only bring about 
trouble. Management decided it would be 
far better to face up to the issue squarely. 
They took this matter to the employees 
along with all others where they had an 
equally good case. Today the promotion 
clause says that promotions shall be given 
to the employee who is definitely qualified 
to do the job. Management is to decide 
who is definitely qualified. 

Because of this, management is on the 
spot. They will use great care in selecting 
employees for promotion. When in doubt 
they will try out those in question before 
promoting anyone. It is bound to improve 
their selection of people for jobs outside 


the bargaining unit even though these are 
not subject to the terms of their contract. 
It will increase the effectiveness of the 
organization over the years and, in turn, 
will improve the job security of every 
employee as a result of the company’s 
ever-improving competitive position. 

One thing the supervisors wanted was 
more control over the work of shop stew- 
ards. The union resisted any clause which 
inferred that a shop steward had to get 
permission before leaving his job on union 
business. Employees, on the other hand, 
could not get excited over any reasonable 
demand of management in this regard. 
Today a steward must get permission 
before leaving his job on union business in 
his own department. If he goes to another 
department, he must get permission of its 
foreman before engaging in union business. 

This may sound ‘“‘small’’, as the union 
put it, but it may well add ten to twenty 
hours of productive work each week. Any 
such amount certainly helps to increase 
the effectiveness of the organization. 


STRENGTHENED MANAGEMENT 


Management's prerogatives have been 
described as being those rights which the 
union has not taken from management. In 
this company, as in many others, the union 
had been chipping away at management's 
rights at every opportunity—even by 
taking certain matters to arbitration. In 
view of this, management insisted that the 
management's rights clause be strengthened 
to protect it against future attacks. It also 
believed the union had definite responsi- 
bilities for cooperating in the improve- 
ment of production, quality, equipment, 
safety and costs. To be sure that any re- 
sistance would not arise toward such im- 
provements, a clause was added to this 
effect. Such improvements are to the ad- 
vantage of all employees and they accepted 
the company’s explanation for wanting 
them. 

(Continued on page 382) 





Learning Human Relations by Mati 


By Eart L. Kaun 


Director of Industrial Research, Social Research, Inc. 


and Lzonarp S. Srein 


Director, Home-Study Department, University of Chicago 


wn 1950 the University of Chicago gave, 
l experimentally, its first mail course in 
human relations to a group of carefully- 
selected executives and management people. 
The course aimed: 

1. To acquaint students with some impor- 
tant principles of human relations in industry. 

2. To give students an opportunity to apply 
these principles to concrete business and in- 
dustrial situations. 

3. To encourage in students a flexible and 

open-minded attitude about everyday problems of 
human relations. 
Throughout the course, students were urged 
to refer back to their own work-situations 
for illustrations and practical tests of the 
more theoretical material. 

Among the more important topics 
covered were: executive personality, mana- 
gerial leadership, communication, informal 
organization, codes of group behavior, 
techniques of organizations, social class, 
organizational equilibrium and the prob- 
lems of change, and the purposes and 
functions of the personnel group. Besides a 
study guide, each student purchased a copy 
of Human Relations in Industry by Gardner 
and Moore, and The Administrator, a case- 
book by Glover and Hower. 

A single teacher dealt with all students 
enrolled in the course. He requested stu- 
dents to submit each assignment in duplicate. 
One copy he used for marginal notations 
consisting of questions, requests for addi- 
tional information, words of commenda- 
tion, and—where needed—words of gentle 
admonition. The teacher also referred to 
what other students in the course had 
written about a problem and suggested the 





If a man is intent on improving his 
ability in human relations, he can work 
at it under a professional coach wherever 
the postman travels. The authors tell 
how the lessons are handled, what books 
are used, what the cost is, what types 
of people will not benefit. In ome 
instance, each assignment was discussed 
with lively interest by a whole group of 
executives. 





relevance of newly-published journal arti- 
cles. This copy was returned to the student. 
The second copy was kept in the teacher's 
file. Over a period of months it was thus 
possible for him to check back in order to 
get a ‘“‘longer view"’ of the student's 
progress. 

Here are three examples of how stu- 
dent-papers were handled by the teacher. 

The case of Sam Harvey—One assignment 
read in part; ‘Write up an interview with a 
fellow employee, a superior or subordinate, 
in your organization.’’ An Eastern per- 
sonnel director, whom we will call Sam 
Harvey, reported such an interview. Ac- 
tually, it was quite well done, but Mr. 
Harvey seemed not ta. think so. The teacher 
therefore felt it necessary to comment in 
the margins as follows: 


Harvey: Unfortunately the interview didn’t 
seem to settle anything in particular... . 

Teacher: Not so unfortunate. A single inter- 
view frequently doesn't settle anything. 

Harvey: . . . Nor were the results so tailor- 
made as the Brookmay case in our text. 
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Teacher : Cases used in casebooks are usually 
selected because they are tailor-made. 

Harvey: The only value I can determine 
from this interview is that it enabled the in- 
formant to blow off steam. 

Teacher: The safety-valve aspect of such an 
interview should not be discounted. It is very 
valuable. 


StupENnt Expsctep Too Mucus 


Sam expected too much out of a single 
experience and he put his trust in dramatic, 
rather than slow, change. The teacher was 
able to make this diagnosis early in the 
course; and as the course progressed, he 
could be on the lookout for similarly inap- 
propriate behavior on the part of his 
““student’’. Toward the end of the course, 
as a matter of fact, Sam was showing a 
healthier regard for modest results and 
gradual change— surely two good lessons in 
human relations. 

The case of Ted Roberts—Another assign- 
ment read in part: ‘Describe a local union 
set-up with which you are familiar.’’ Mr. 
Roberts, a Mid-western industrial relations 
director, selected the local union with 
which he dealt every day. Here is an ex- 
tract from his essay, followed by the 
teacher’s comment: 


Roberts: The Local [union] appears to re- 
sent the somewhat more conservative attitude 


taken by the paid International [union] repre- 


sentatives... . 

Teacher: ‘‘ More conservative’’ perhaps be- 
cause they may see local issues in a broader scope 
and have to maintain the equilibrium of the 
larger organization. Management often is la- 
belled conservative by lower-level supervisors 
who judge management's actions from the stand- 
point of their own perspective, not secing that 
management has to maintain the overall equi- 
librium. 


Here the teacher could not resist seiz- 


ing upon an almost-chance comment and_ 


using it as an excellent occasion to broaden 
its application and significance. Perhaps the 
student was better able, as a result, to see a 
common problem where before he had seen 


a separate “‘union’’ and a separate ‘‘com- 
pany’’ problem. No mean lesson in human 
relations. 

The case of Tom Steele—At times, stu- 
dents without much formal] education felt 
overwhelmed by the amount of required 
written work in the course. Take the case of 
a successful foreman in a Southern steel 
plant. He had not finished high school and 
was very doubtful of his ability to con- 
tinue taking the course. Near the start of 
the course, Steele indicated that he wished 
to drop it. After a long, encouraging letter 
from his teacher, however, he consented to 
continue. 

Here are extracts from a record of the 
teacher's private summary comments on the 
assignments submitted by Steele: 


Lesson 1. Superficial. Not acceptable. Re- 
submit. 

2. Inadequate. Re-submit. 

3. [Following letter from teacher. | 
Well above average for this man. 
Skirts around some good in- 
sights but doesn’t come to grips 
with the basic problems. 

. Still somewhat naive but defi- 
nitely improving. 

. Some oversights, but a fairly 
good paper overall. 
First case excellent. Second case, 
overlooks most of the major 
problems. 

28. An unusual and excellent paper. 


Most of the enrolled students were on 
their own in the course. But many, it 
turned out, used the assignments as a spur 
to discussion within their own firms. 


Some Courszs SHARED By GrouP 


One executive of a foreign subsidiary 
of an American firm organized a group of 
fellow-executives to discuss each assign- 
ment. Copies of the assignment were cir- 
culated and hashed over; then the enrolled 
executive wrote a summary of the discus- 
sion, and sent it in. He reported that the 
course proved especially valuable in stimu- 
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lating discussion of so-called ‘‘touchy”’ 
questions—the kind we all admit need open 
discussion, but which we all cooperate in 
avoiding. ‘Status symbols in industry,” 
for example, proved to be just that kind of 
topic. 

Needless to say, garnering of “‘course 
credit’’ was the least consideration in the 
minds of these executives. Instead, they 
were using the course as a means of better 
understanding their own work situation. 
This, indeed, served a primary objective of 
the course. 

Experience with the 1950 course con- 
vinced the Home Study Department of the 
University that human relations could be 
learned by mail. Obstacles that had seemed 
formidable at the outset soon were seen as 
manageable. Most important, the ‘‘per- 
sonal touch’’ between teacher and student 
was retained. 


PROBLEMS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Certain problems, however, were ob- 
served. Executives considering the use of a 
correspondence course might well ponder 
these problems. 

Student drop-out. An unexpectedly large 
number of students failed to complete the 
course. Investigation revealed that many of 
them had been pressured by their superiors 
into enrolling in the first place. As one of 
the dropped students put it: ‘‘It seemed to 
me that anyone not exhibiting extreme 
enthusiasm for the course would suffer 
career-wise.’’ Lacking real motivation, 
many students sought the quickest way out. 

Learning-achievement. How much does 
such a course affect the student's day-to-day 
work? The results can be, at best, only 
modest. But in a crucial field like human 
relations, even modest increments are im- 
portant. Also, too many students entered 
the course expecting—perhaps at the sug- 
gestion of their superiors—to receive the 
‘“‘word”’ on all their problems. In this field, 
alas, there are no formulas to which we can 
fit every conceivable problem. 


Not useful for some. For two groups of 
potential students, learning by mail seems 
unprofitable. First are those who cannot 
learn except in a group situation; who de- 
pend upon the encouragement and support 
to be found in a class and in face-to-face 
contact with a teacher. Second are those 
whose rigidly-set behavior patterns severely 
interfere with the learning of human rela- 
tions skills in any arrangement. For this 
group, carefully planned class activity or 
personal consultation may be helpful. 

On the basis of this experience, the 
University now offers a revised, one-year 
mail course in human relations in industry. 
Tuition is now $55.00, which includes a 
complete study-guide and individual in- 
struction for a full year. Textbooks cost 
about $12.00. Further information may be 
obtained from the Home Study Department, 
University of Chicago, 1375 East 6oth 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


“‘We have used Calvert 
Courses for eight of the 
nine years John has been 
in school. We found them 
thorough and well- 
rounded. We feel that 
our son is well prepared 
to do independent stud: 
in high school and col- 
lege. Thank you for such 
a good course of study.’ 
Mrs, E. H.—Singapore 


‘We are so happy that 
Esther made the honor 
roll at Wheaton College. 
Her entire education, 
except one year when 
we were on furlo 
was completed in Africa 
through the Calvert 
Courses—with no one 
but her mother as 
teacher. How grateful 
we are for those won- 
derful courses! 

VY sV. M—Wheaton, Ill. 
100,000 children have been taught by Calvert method 
With Calvert’s famousSchool-at-Home Courses, par- 
ents can give their children a modern American 
education anywhere in the world! Easy-to-follow 
method makes teaching experience unnecessary. 
Courses for Kindergarten through 9th grade. Com- 
plete teaching manual; lessons,books, supplies pro- 
vided. Group and individual programs. Approved 
by the Maryland Department of Education. 
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How ean I | reaech| this man? 








Have you ever asked yourself that question when you encountered 
a man with wrong but stubborn ideas about your company and its 
work? He may think the company makes a 60% net profit on all 
transactions . . . or that its customers will never take their business 
elsewhere . . . or that courtesy to co-workers is for sissies. One man’s 
wrong thinking on these subjects (and other important ones) can 
affect dozens of other workers. The output of an entire company 
can suffer. 


How do you reach your men with the true picture of a company 
like yours, operating in a free economy? A good way is by long face- 
to-face talks with each worker. But this is often impossible in your 
busy day. 

Another good way is to expose him to the sincere, authoritative 
written words of other men. These men—like you, experts in their 
fields—speak for you through the power of the written word. 


We have specialized in booklets for employees since 1949—booklets 
that help personnel men with their vital job of building sound, 
cooperative attitudes among their men. Our booklets never scream, 
never shout. They tell the important facts in sincere, convincing 
form. They are attractive and easy to read. We have sold over 15 
million copies in the last six years. 


Why not write for our complete sample kit? There is no obligation 
and you will be sent interesting booklets like Jt Pays To Be 
Customer-Minded, As Others See Us, Who Profits From Profits?, 
Win Your Way With Courtesy, How To Fight Fatigue, It Pays To 
Be Quality-Minded and many, many more. Then, if you wish, you 
can be placed on our mailing list to receive our new titles each 
month. Our 700 regular customers distribute our booklets through 
reading racks, by mail and by stacking in convenient locations. 


Our booklets can help you in your vital task of building new 
employee understanding for your company. Will you give them the 
opportunity? 


Write Department P, 
ALUMNI PUBLICATIONS, INC., 318 E. 32nd St., New York City 














Better College Recruiting: 
Better Sales Trainees 


CCORDING to a survey made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
(reported in The Management Review, Jan- 
uary, 1954) Colleges and Universities are 
now considered the best source of new 
sales personnel. However, it has long been 
recognized that college degrees in them- 
selves possess no magic, and recruiting on 
the campus involves as many—if not more 
—problems than recruiting elsewhere. 

While great progress has been made in 
selecting sales personnel, we must admit 
that the process is far from perfect. The 
actual cost of hiring the graduate is a small 
part of the total cost involved in bringing 
him to a point of productivity. Frank S. 
Endicott of Northwestern University con- 
ducts an annual survey of company plans 
for college recruitment in all major fields 
of study. In the 1954 survey, efforts were 
made to determine the recruiting cost per 
graduate hired; companies indicated hiring 
costs range all the way from $50 to $1200, 
with an average of $435. It is probable 
that some companies, in an effort to hold 
down initial hiring costs, contribute to 
situations that result in much greater cost 
at a later date. 

The selection process should be con- 
sidered as involving both the initial selec- 
tion of the sales trainee and the period of 
training necessary to equip him to pay his 
way. Until the sales trainee is able to pay 
his own way, he is undergoing a phase of 
selection and is subject to elimination by 
the company, or separation by his own 
choice. Thus the high costs incurred by 
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Which should be given greater weight 
when picking a salesman candidate— 
his scholastic record or his extra-cur- 
ricular activities? The author advises 
close attention to the student's grades 
in ‘indicator’ courses. He suggests, 
too, that it should pay to talk with 
one or two of the student's teachers, 
who probably know him better than 
anyone else. 





many companies through a high drop-out 
rate are essentially costs of selection. And 
the losses caused by drop-out are tremen- 
dous. While exact statistics are difficult to 
obtain, it is safe to say that many com- 
panies fail to see fifty percent of the sales 
personnel originally recruited reach pro- 
ductivity. 

Obviously the drop-out rate is closely 
allied to the problem of selection. Faulty 
recruitment breeds a high drop-out per- 
centage. Many companies have made out- 
standing progress in improving selection 
and thereby reducing the casualty rate 
among trainees. Elaborate interviewing 
and testing procedures have accomplished 
much; however, I believe that the vast 
majority of companies are failing to avail 
themselves of two excellent opportunities 
to improve the selection of sales trainees 
on our college campuses. First, recruiters 
are failing to use the information avail- 
able through a proper evaluation of the 
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transcript of the student's grades. Sec- 
ondly, recruiters, as a rule, fail to take 
advantage of the opportunity to discuss 
the prospective trainee with those faculty 
members who have taught him. 


Vauue or StupENT’s TRANSCRIPT 


A student’s transcript shows every 
course taken during his college training, 
and the grade made on each. It is the 
number-one piece of evidence considered in 
admitting a pre-med student to medical 
school; a pre-law student to law school; or 
an undergraduate student to a graduate 
school. Many phases of industry give 
weight to the student’s academic record, 
but for some reason many recruiters of sales 
personnel apparently feel that the tran- 
script does not contain information of 
sufficient value to justify the labor of 
evaluating it. 

Undoubtedly, this attitude has de- 
veloped from the ill-founded belief that 
the majority of college students who make 
good scholastic records are introverted 
bookworms. Now, the introverted book- 
worm is not an unknown phenomenon on 
the campus. And let us also admit that 
such an individual rarely possesses the 
qualities desirable in the potential sales- 
man. But to make the assumption that 
there exists a positive correlation between 
poor or average grades and a good per- 
sonality, and to assume that a negative 
correlation exists between good grades 
and a good personality, is about as ra- 
tional as selecting a salesman by feeling 
the bumps on his head. 

Certain recruiters of sales personnel 
are frequently reported as telling students 
that they are more interested in their extra- 
curricular activities than in their scholastic 
attainments. Such recruiters do a great dis- 
service to the students affected by their 
opinions, to the universities, and to the 
company employing the recruiter. Let us 
examine the extra-curricular myth. 

Participation in extra-curricular ac- 


tivity is important to any well-rounded 
student. It is a recognized fact that such 
activities may enable the student to de- 
velop characteristics of leadership and the 
ability to get along with others. But 
extra-curricular activities are designed to 
supplement the student’s scholastic train- 
ing—not to serve as a substitute for it. 
The student who seeks to offer his extra- 
curricular activities as a substitute for 
academic achievement is immature, mis- 
guided, or a downright phony. 

In the vast majority of cases the stu- 
dent who is truly outstanding in extra- 
curricular achievements will also possess a 
better than average scholastic record. The 
recruiter should also be aware of the fact 
that extra-curricular activities vary ac- 
cording to type. Mere membership in an 
organization—while listed as an activity— 
proves nothing. 


Wuat Coursgs CHosEN By STUDENT? 


The transcript will reveal the stu- 
dent’s overall grade average. The typical 
college or university requires a minimum 
“C”’ average for graduation. While this 
overall average is important, it is by no 
means the most important part of the 
transcript. The course of study pursued by 
the student in arriving at the average is of 
first importance. It is well known around 
colleges and universities that the ability 
and effort required to achieve Phi Beta 
Kappa standing in some subject areas 
would be sufficient to achieve no more 
than a ‘'C’’ average in other areas. Thus 
the person evaluating the transcript should 
note the individual courses and the grades 
attained on each. 

Perhaps it is asking too much to ex- 
pect the recruiter to have the knowledge to 
evaluate courses and grades covering a 
wide area. However, the recruiter of sales 
personnel is usually interviewing students 
from a relatively restricted area. More 
often than not, he concentrates upon 
Business Administration graduates, and he 
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could certainly familiarize himself with 
the typical Business Administration pro- 
gram. Whether the student he is inter- 
viewing comes from Liberal Arts, Business, 
Engineering or other areas, there are cer- 
tain things which he can observe from the 
transcript. 

In considering the student's record for 
the first two years one is able to observe 
that some courses are indicative of ability 
and the willingness to work to a greater 
degree than others. For example, students 
who do well in mathematics, English 
grammar, and the sciences are usually 
found to possess ability and the willing- 
ness to put forth reasonable effort. The 
student who barely passes in these subjects 
but pulls up his average with higher 
grades in other subjects may very well be a 
hard worker but a person weak in ability. 

In the last two years of college the 
student usually will undertake some de- 
gree of specialization. In each specialized 
area there are some courses that are con- 
sidered more difficult than others. In 
Business Administration the Accounting, 
Statistics, Money and Banking, and Eco- 
nomic Theory courses require both ability 
and effort to achieve better than average 
grades. From studying transcripts one soon 
becomes familiar with those courses which 
might be labeled the ‘‘indicator’’ courses. 


CoNnsIDER THE ‘‘InpIcATOR’”’ CoursEs 


The following are some of the things 
which the recruiter of sales personnel, or 
the personnel expert in the home office, 
may look for in studying a transcript: 

1. Observe the student’s grades on 
certain “‘indicator’’ courses. Better than 
average grades on these courses are in- 
dicative of ability and good work habits. 

2. Take note of the student who off- 
sets poor grades in the difficult courses by 
making good grades on the easier courses. 
This may mean that he is the type of in- 
dividual who is willing to apply only a 
fixed amount of effort to each course re- 


gardless of its degree of difficulty. On the 
other hand, it may mean that he is a very 
hard worker but weak in ability. 

3. Note the student’s choice of elec- 
tives (courses in addition to those re- 
quired). Electives may indicate the direc- 
tion of a student's interest; or the choice 
of electives may point the finger at him as 
a lazy student seeking only to get credit 
toward graduation. When the student 
chooses a difficult course as an elective, 
the action speaks for itself. 


Wuat Procress pip Man MaKe? 


4. Note the student’s grade progress 
from year to year. The man that starts 
out poorly as a freshman but ends up 
making good grades as a senior has much 
to his credit. This often means that his 
secondary education was inadequate but 
he has made up for a poor background by 
hard work and ability. In contrast, the 
student who starts out well and gradually 
declines should be viewed with caution. 

5. Pay less attention to overall grade 
averages than to the grades made on in- 
dividual courses. Unfortunately, the em- 
phasis put on overall grade averages fre- 
quently causes students to avoid taking 
courses which would be of great value to 
them. 

It is doubtful than any college in- 
structor would argue that grades are an 
absolute measurement of what a student 
has learned or has not learned. However, 
when grades are compiled for forty or 
more courses extending over a period of 
four years, they represent the most reliable 
source of information available to the 
prospective employer on the ability and 
habits of the graduate. 

Of course there are those who main- 
tain that reasonable ability and effort are 
required to meet the minimum requirements 
for graduation. In the case of a few very 
selective schools this may be true, but in 
the majority of schools operating under 
the deluge of mass education, the gradua- 
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tion of a man with minimum requirements 
does not place that man in a very selective 
circle. 

A college official close to the place- 
ment problem recently told me that per- 
haps less than 1o percent of the recruiters 
visiting his institution requested a copy of 
the student's transcript before interviewing 
him. He said further that the transcript 
was requested in a relatively few cases 
even when the student was invited to visit 
the home office. If college training means 
anything to the recruiter of sales personnel, 
then an evaluation of what the student has 
achieved while in college might well be a 
factor in reducing the high cost of develop- 
ing trainees to a reasonable point of pro- 
ductivity. 


Tgacuers SHoutp Bg Szen Too 


Usually the recruiter visits the campus, 
checks with the Placement Director, and 
goes to a designated office where he inter- 
views a list of interested students. Certain 
of the students may be invited to visit the 
home office for more extensive interviews. 
As negotiations develop, certain faculty 
members may receive routine letters: re- 
questing that a confidential reference be 
supplied regarding the student applicant. 
More often than not, the reference is re- 
quested of a teacher whose name is sup- 
plied by the student. Naturally, the 
student will try to pick those whom he 
feels will give him a favorable recom- 
mendation. Such routine requests for in- 
formation regarding the student usually 
elicit strictly routine replies. If the student 
is above average, the teacher is usually 
glad to say so. If he is an average or poor 
student, the reference is often generalized 
to the point of being meaningless. 

It is my opinion that the recruiter 
misses a golden opportunity by not fol- 
lowing up his interview with the student 
by an interview with at least one teacher 
who has taught the student—preferably a 
teacher from the student's field of spe- 


cialization. The fact that recruiters seldom 
interview members of the faculty about 
student applicants leads one to suspect 
that they doubt that college professors are 
capable of knowing anything about their 


’ students. 


TEacHERS KNow Men WELL 


But in a single ome-semester course 
the professor meets his class from 45 to 48 
times. If it is an advanced course, the size 
of the class is likely to be from 15 to 30 
students. In each of these meetings, the 
professor talks with students—they answer 
his questions and he answers theirs. The 
student who is able to express an opinion, 
and who is able to think clearly, is recog- 
nized. Oral communications are supple- 
mented at intervals by written examina- 
tions. The native ability of the student, as 
well as his willingness to work, becomes 
obvious to the professor as the course 
progresses. Add to this the fact that many 
professors spend considerable time in per- 
sonal conferences with the students outside 
of the scheduled classes. 

Even in our largest universities stu- 
dents who specialize in a particular subject 
are likely to have two or more classes 
under the direction of the same teacher. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that 
a professor comes to know the ability of 
the students whom he _ teaches—their 
strong points and weak points—better 
than the parents of the students themselves. 
Professors cam give an accurate evaluation 
of a student’s ability and work habits, 
and the majority of them would be very 
willing to cooperate with any company 
representative who would go to the trouble 
to ask “cir opinion. 

It is probable that some recruiters 
think personal interviews with teachers 
difficult to arrange. While it may be im- 
possible to get a faculty interview to sup- 
plement each student interview, I believe 
that a large percentage of such interviews 
could be arranged without advance ap- 
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pointments. It is suggested that the 
following procedures be used: 

Upon arriving, check with the Dean 
of the school in which most of the inter- 
viewing will be done. Express the desire 
to interview members of the faculty as a 
follow-up to student interviews. The Dean 
will usually be able to tell the recruiter 
how to get in touch with members of the 
faculty. In fact, some faculty members may 
be found in their offices every day. If the 
student is asked to fill out a preliminary 
information form before the interview, 
have a space on the form for him to list 
those instructors under whom he has had 
as many as two Classes, and also the in- 
structors under whom he studied during 
the most recent semester. A check of the 
forms will show that many of the students 
have listed the same teachers. Thus the 
recruiter is often able to visit one professor 
and discuss half the students interviewed. 
At any rate, by talking to a relatively few 
professors he will be able to follow up on 
most of the students. 

It is not intended to imply that the 
opinions of faculty members should be 
taken as the final word in evaluating a 
prospective sales trainee. However, it is 
contended that the faculty member is in a 
position to know more about the capabili- 
ties of the student than perhaps any other 
person. If a company is going to hire a 
man and invest large sums in his training, 
it seems logical to assume that every ef- 
fort should be made to evaluate the man 
before hiring him. 


Contract “Sold” to Workers 
(Continued from page 373) 


For years the company had been 
whipsawed by the supposed inequities in 
rates of pay for different jobs. Years be- 
fore, they had suggested that job evalua- 
tion would settle all such questions. While 
the union agreed to several different job 
evaluation studies and even participated in 


one, they would never accept the end re- 
sults. Once the employees understood the 
plan, most of them were for it and the 
union put up a rather weak battle in op- 
position to it. They still hate to think that 
members who are making much more than 
the evaluated rate of their job will not get 
raises for some time to come. 

All of which proves that employees 
will believe management under certain 
conditions. Management must have a 
good story or reasons for what they want 
to do. Any such story must have the 
employees’, as well as management's, in- 
terest at heart. The story must be told in 
language which is understood by the em- 
ployees. Finally, the story must be told 
over and over again in every possible 
way. After all, who is best qualified to tell 
what is good for the business and what 
will improve opportunities and job security 
for all? 





Engineers’ Job 
Di re cto ry brings qualified grad- 


uate engineers to your company 


EJD carries more engineering recruitment advertisers 
in a single issue than any other publication. 
A $95.00 listing in Engineers’ Job Directory puts your 
company story before over 27,000 college engineering 
seniors, plus undergraduates, experienced engineers 
and scientists. Placed in hundreds of college and 
technical libraries and placement centers across the 
country. A whopping 35,000 total circulation! 
com neers’ Job Directory, the professional guide to 
engineering and scientific positions, is the year-round 
eference book used by young engineers seeking em- 
plo ent—a job shopping center! Listings are used 
undreds of leading companies to tell their stories 
to engineers and scientists. Many firms also use dis- 
play advertising for added attention-getting, dom- 
inance, and thoroughness. Many organizations con- 
sult with our college recruiting experts. But no 
company should be without a basic listing in Engi- 
neers’ Job Directory. 
Don’t delay. Make sure your company is well repre- 
sented. Send for checking copy and rate card hen. oi 


Engineers’ Job Directory 
1401 First National Bank Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Just Looking, Thank You 


THE SUSPENDED MOURNER CASE 


ERE is the arbitrator's decision in the 
H case presented on the inside first 
cover of this issue. The arbitrator said Alex 
lost work, not because he was under 
suspension, but because he showed up 
without the written proof he knew would 
be required. The lifting of the suspension 
was an admission that acceptable proof had 
been received; it was not an admission that 
proof should not have been required. 
Accordingly, Alex did not get paid for his 
day of suspension. 

The American Arbitration Association 
follows the statement of this award with: 
‘*Caution—The award in this case is not an 
indication of how other arbitrators might 
rule in other apparently similar cases. 
Arbitrators do not follow precedents. Each 
case is decided on the basis of the particular 
history, contract, testimony and other 
facts involved.”’ 

In calling our attention to this feature, 


Morris Stone of the Association told us 
that it is now offered without charge for 
use in training programs, and in employee 
publications. We understand that a new 
case is available each month. About forty 
union papers are using the feature regularly; 
editors should check whether their com- 
pany union is among the users. Other cases 
we have seen—all including ‘‘The Case 
of...’ in their titles—have to do with 
The Disputed Supper Money, The Overtime 
Schedule, The Saturday Lay-off, The Injured 
Welder, The Group Leader Differential, 
The Ambitious Lathe Operator. 
Twelve-page booklets, 4’’ x 9’’, con- 
taining a number of similar cases which 
were published in Factory Management and 
Maintenance under the general heading of 
“You Be the Arbitrator’’ may also be 
found useful for training foremen. Address 
of the American Arbitration Association is 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


BUILDING THE MANAGEMENT TEAM 


ILBERT E. SCHEER, personnel di- 

rector of Chicago’s Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, last October talked before the 
Office Management Workshop on ‘Sources 
of Executive Development’’. The talk was 
published under the title above in the 
December issue of Dartnell’s American 
Business magazine; excerpts from the orig- 
inal manuscript are presented by permission. 


Less than a month ago Ralph S. Damon, 
President of Trans World Airlines, warned that 
many ‘prevent their own promotions by failure 
to create a competent assistant for fear he will 
outshine them.’’ May I be so bold as to inquire 
whether you have a successor trained and ready 
behind each of your present executives? 

Replacements for normal attrition and for 
expansion are reason enough to think about de- 
velopment programs. But these are not the only 


reasons, nor perhaps even the most important. 
Another factor is job changes. 
* * * 


Giving a man a title, rug on the floor, or 
secretary won't make him an executive. What 
are you doing to equip him mentally, intellectu- 
ally, psychologically, aad spiritually—in addi- 
tion to giving him physical facilities? 

Managements cannot develop individuals 
who do not reach out for help on their own. Not 
everybody aspires to become an officer in the 
industrial army. 

The perpose of executive development pro- 
gtams is riot to teach but to create within the 
individual the desire to learn. We believe in the 
Sears-Roebuck philosophy which does not 
spoon-feed the trainees but encourages self- 
betterment, motivated from within. 

The growth of any company is merely the 
sum total of the growth of its people. When 
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people are stymied, either because of their own 
lack of initiative or because of lack of opportu- 
nities, their firms are dying on the vine. 

* * * 

A man’s value to his company is measured 
not by what he has on his desk but rather by 
what passes over his desk. 

Just as some executives hoard all the admin- 
istrative duties, as though they cannot trust 
their assistants, so do they also hang on to all 
the authority. Their attitude seems to be: it 
took me a long time to get where I am; now that 
I've arrived I'm going to enjoy it. A modern 
business requires an executive team that works 
well together for the good of all rather than for 
the aggrandizement of the individuals who com- 
prise the team. 

A man begins to grow in business when he 
stops worrying about putting his own ideas over 
and keeps his mind open for the best ideas, no 
matter whose they are. 

* * * 

Human beings are the most valuable, but 
also the most expensive, of business assets. 
‘*When it is realized that raw materials, techni- 
cal knowledge, and sources of capital are avail- 
able to all businesses on more or less equal terms, 
it becomes clear that the chief, if not the only, 
difference between a successful business opera- 
tion and an indifferent one is people. 

“One of the vital tasks in directing any 
business is to attract and retain personnel who 
will supply effective management for current 
operations and from whom the key executives 
will be drawn in the years to come. Any plans 
that will aid in the accomplishment of that end 
will surely pay for themselves many times over.”’ 

Those are the words of Gwilym A. Price, 
the President of Westinghouse Electric in a 
recent letter to his company’s stockholders. 

Just as sure as we are gathered here today, 
the responsibility of maintaining and expanding 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield programs will, 
in the future, be entrusted to those executives 
who are “‘ people minded.”’ I am not saying that 
the personnel manager of your Plan should be 
your next executive director. But it is clear that 
your next executive director, wherever he comes 
from, will have to understand thoroughly the 
needs and problems of people, for they are in all 
aspects of his job. 

+ 


* * 


That this shortage of executive talent exists 
is no indictment against any individual or sys- 
tem. It’s just that jobs grow big, first, ahead of 
people. Getting the people to grow to keep up 
with their enlarged duties is the challenge we 
face. 

In the army the corporal learn’s the ser- 
geant’s jot before he gets promoted, not after- 
wards. In business we tend to do the opposite. 
We promote on the basis of seniority, loyalty, 
and personal observation, expecting that the 
necessary skill and ability will sorichow come 
about magically. 

Managerial ability does not come auto- 
matically. It comes slowly and gradually, from 
training, experience, and growth. If we want 
our people to be ready whenever the opportuni- 
ties arise we must do the three things necessary: 
1) provide training, 2) give broadening experi- 
ence, and 3) establish the climate for growth. 

* * * 

Workers need on-the-job training . . . but 
so do supervisors—even more. Not everything 
that a manager needs to know can he learn from 
textbooks. Most of it he must acquire on the job. 

Makes me think of the recent graduate who 
went out with his sheepskin and invaded the 
job market. 

“Look world,’’ he said, ‘*I have my A.B.”’ 

And the world replied, ‘Sit down son, and 
I'll teach you the rest of the alphabet.”’ 

* * *” 

A manager's value is in direct relation to 
his ability to motivate workers to more and 
better production. Methods magazine in a Sep- 
tember (1955, article reported that workers have 
strong convictions about what they expect of a 
a boss. When the boss comes up to these expecta- 
tions, production and morale improve. 

Employees approve the boss who— 

...i8 easy to approach with a problem 

. . isn’t critical when something can’t be 
helped 
. handles complaints promptly 
. . listens to employees’ suggestions 
. explains how to avoid errors 
. afiswers questions honestly 
. discusses reasons for work changes 
. recognizes individual's good work 

... tells workers what's going on 

Training along these lines should be a 
major part of your program. If this is what an 
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executive needs to become successful with his 
people, then it is up to us to equip him with the 
tools he has to use. 
* . ” 
Si Hall, of New York, at whose feet some 
of us were privileged to sit at Ann Arbor, con- 


fided privately that, as a consultant called in on 
executive compensation matters, he can measure 
a man’s dollar value by his ability to make 
decisions. The man who can make decisions gets 
paid for it; the one who cannot must yield the 
authority and salary to him who can. 


REGISTERED NURSES ABSENT LEAST 


HANKS to Theodore J. VanderNoot, Jr. of 
( o University of Minnesota Industrial 
Relations Center and Jean L. Nickels, 
Assistant Nursing Director of the Jackson- 
ville State Hospital at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
for this report on a year’s absentecism 
among nurses and ward clerks in a St. Paul 
hospital. The authors point out that there 
is little absentee information available 
concerning such professional personnel; 
suggest that more analysis of records should 
be rewarding. This is a condensation of the 
original manuscript, which appeared in 
different form in Modern Hospital last 
October. 


A survey of absenteeism conducted at the 
Charles T. Miller Hospital, which is a 360 
bed, fully accredited, nonprofit, voluntary 
hospital located in St. Paul, Minnesota, re- 
vealed that many beliefs concerning absen- 
tecism in hospitals may not be valid. 

The major findings of this survey can be 
summarized as follows: (1) registered nurses 
had less absenteeism than licensed practical 
nurses, who in turn, gave evidence of less 
absenteeism than nursing aides and ward clerks, 
(2) the absence rate for all three classifications 
was lower than the average absence rate in 
industry, (3) there is very little variation in 
absence rates for days of the week or with 
regard to scheduled days off. 

The indices of absenteeism used in this 
survey were the Absence Rate and the Times- 
Absent-Rate. The Absence Rate is defined as: 


Man days lost 


agence Work days scheduled 


xX 100 





The Times-Absent-Rate is defined as: 


TAR. = Times absent 


~ Work days scheduled — 





In other words, an A.R. of three percent 
means that for every one hundred scheduled 
work days there are three absences; the T.A.R. 
has a similar meaning but shows the number of 


times irrespective of the length of absence. 


The figures were obtained by tabulating 
the absences during 1954 for all full-time 
personnel in the nursing department: registered 
nurses, licensed practical nurses, nursing aides 
and ward clerks. The absences and the number 
of times absent came from the time payment 
sheets which covered two-week periods total- 
ing 26 pay periods for the year, from January 3, 
1954 through January 2, 1955. Table 1 shows 
our findings. 


TABLE 1 





Number of 


Classification of Personnel Pereunhel 





Registered Nurses........ 158 
Licensed Practica! Nurses. . 81 
Nursing Aides and Ward 

Glesks: ... is. 151 
Total all classes 390 














TABLE 2 


Absence and Times-Absent Rates for Workers in Manufacturing 
in 1947* 





Sex of Workers Absencet Rate | Times-Absentt 





All workers 3 
Men only 3 
Women only 5 


-84 1.36 
-60 1.36 
-08 1.92 











* Adapted from McElroy, Frank S. and Alexander 
Moros. “Illness Absenteeism in Manufacturing Plants, 
1947." Monthly Labor Review, Volume 67, September 1948, 
pp. 236 and 238. 

t Based on reports from approximately 200 plants. 

t Based on reports from approximately 150 plants. 


Our absence and times-absent rates for 
nursing personnel compare very favorably with 
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the rates for industrial workers as presented ia 
Table 2. Note that even though aides have 
higher rates than both classifications of nurses, 
they are lower than the “women only”’ classi- 
fication in Table 2 by a substantial amount, 
while the licensed practical nurses demonstrate 
much less absenteeism than the national aver- 
age for ‘‘all workers’’ in industry. The lower 
absence rate and the higher times-absent-rate 
demonstrate that hospital personnel are absent 
fewer days for each absence but more frequently 
than workers in industry. 

It may be that the hospital employees are 
ill for shorter periods of time due to the follow- 
ing of established health principles, or it might 
mean they are taking time off for other activi- 
ties and attributing it to illness. The average 
length of each absence in this hospital is less 
than two days in duration in contrast to an 
average of over two-and-a-half days in industry. 

Further analysis of our data showed, more 
or less conclusively, that there is no significant 
difference in the day-to-day absence rate for 
registered nurses. There is an indication that 
absence rates for licensed practical nurses and 
nursing aides tend to be slightly higher for 
Saturday and Sunday than for week days. 

A thorough search of the literature has 
failed to reveal any absence studies conducted 
in hospitals covering a significant period of 
tiiac. The data in this study report only one 
hospital's experience, which mav cr may not 
be typical of other hospitals. 

The recording by hospitals of absenteeism 
among personnel would make possible more 
conclusive studies in this field. A tabulation of 
absences for all personnel would indicate those 
who are demonstrating a pattern of chronic 
absenteeism. Should the absenteeism in one 
unit be excessive, the record might denote a 
need for additional supervisory skills, training, 
and education. In addition to individual and 
departmental absence rates it would be valuable 
to determine absence rates with respect to 
shifts. 

The problem of absenteeism in hospitals 
is extremely complex, and hospital administra- 
tive personnel must be aware of the danger in- 
volved in attempting to decrease ‘‘excessive’’ 
absence while not encouraging an actually sick 
employee to come to work. A sick employee 
working permits the transfer of infection to 


patients who already have a low resistance and 
the danger of the employee becoming more 
seriously iil constitutes additional problems for 
hospital administration in the control of ab- 
sentecism. 

Previous studies of absenteeism in industry 
have demonstrated that professional personnel 
tend to have a lower absence rate than non- 
professional personnel; in addition, women, in 
general have higher absence rates than men. In 
the light of these previous findings, the fact 
that aides and licensed practical nurses have 
significantly lower rates of absence than women 
in industry raises an interesting question. 

Aides and licensed practical nurses have 
generally been regarded by registered nurses 
and hospital administrative personnel as non- 
professional employees. It may well be that 
the licensed practical nurses and nursing aides 
have, by their close association with recognized 
professional personnel, acquired a more pro- 
fessional attitude toward absence than might be 
expected of them. 

Sociologically, this is a valid assumption 
—that behaviour of one group is reflected and 
consciously imitated by another group; par- 
ticularly, if the first group is held in high 
esteem by the second group. If this assumption 
is valid, and the non-professional employee 
absence rate is high, it might be worthwhile to 
investigate the pattern of behavior being set 
for them by the professional personnel. 





M anagement seems to be the 
one field where a man expects to advance, not neces- 
sarily because he is capable of managing, but because 
be has previously been a success in a specialists’ job. 
This is bit-and-miss selection and it doesn’t always 
work out well. The engineer doesn’t always make a 
good manager; nor does the sales manager, the pro- 
duction manager, or anyone else, unless be has the 
qualifications and training required of a‘ management 
generalist’....In what should a specialist be 
trained in order to become a generalist? Ability in 
human relations transcends all else.”’ 

James W. Simpson in The Clarkson Letter, 
quoted by Mabel Newcomer in The Big 


Business Executive. 








Tue ToAsTMASTER’S AND SPEAKER’s HANnp- 
Book. By Herbert V. Prochnow. Pocket 
Books, Inc., New York, 1955. 343 pages, 
paper covered. 35¢. 


This is said to be a compilation of 
selections made by the author from three of 
his previous books, The Toastmaster’s 
Handbook, The Successful Speaker's Hand- 
book, and The Speaker's Treasury of 
Stories for All Occasions, all published by 
Prentice-Hall. The first 89 pages are on such 
prosaic matters as the responsibilties and 
techniques of the toastmaster, what to talk 
about, developing the plan for your speech, 
and so on—and then, just as you're about 
to give up, it gets fascinating and you hate 
to put the book down. From there on you 
get illustrations of actual introductions, of 
how speakers respond, stories from intro- 
ductions and speeches, epigrams and witti- 
cisms, quotations and humorous stories for 
occasions; a big 35¢ worth if I ever saw one. 
A witticism for personnel directors, page 
174: ‘A modest pat on the back develops 
character—if given young enough, often 
enough, and low enough’’. Mr. Prochnow 
is or was a vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago: in October 1955 
became Deputy Undersecretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. 


OccuPaTIONAL Mositity in AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss AND INDusTRY: 1928-1952. By W. 
Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapo- 
lis, 1955. 325 pages. $5.50 

Bic Business Lzapers in America. By the 
same author-. Harper & Brothers, New 


York, 1955. 243 pages. $3.75 
These two books by the same writers, 
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Reviewed by Harrison Terrell 


reporting on the same research, were re- 
leased on the same November day by the 
two publishers. The first named is more for 
the professional; the authors say ‘‘It must 
be emphasized that the purpose of this 
volume is to present the operations and the 
findings of the research and only briefly to 
interpret the larger significances of our 
findings’’. The second named—the Harper 
production—is more for “‘popular con- 
sumption’’; it puts flesh on the research 
skeleton. One conspicuous difference be- 
tween the two is that the Minnesota book 
contains 209 tables, the Harper book but 18. 

The study dealt with the backgrounds 
and careers of men holding chief executive 
positions in the largest companies in many 
kinds of business and industry in this 
country. Some 8300 questionnaire respoiises 
were obtained. Comparisons were made 
with the findings of a similar study in 1928. 

Text on the jackets of the two books 
gives an indication of how they differ in 
treatment. The University of Minnesota 
book jacket starts out like this: ‘“What 
factors determine whether a man will rise 
to the top in a business career? Has the 
situation changed with this generation? 
Are the time-honored assets of family, 
money and education important today? 
This comprehensive sociological study pro- 
vides detailed information on questions like 
these, which are of great significance to the 
future of business enterprise as well as 
to the individual and to society as a 
whole. ...’’ The Harper jacket says in 
part: ‘“‘An absorbing group portrait of 
America’s top executives and the forces 
that put them where they are, this book is 
a study of business success in America. Is 
it the product of birth, luck, or talent, or 
the ability to work hard and marry the 
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boss’s daughter?... This is a study not 
only of social and occupational origins but 
of psychological backgrounds and motives 
designed to discover what kind of men are 
today’s business leaders, how they climbed 
to success, why they succeeded, and what 
significance the facts of their lives hold for 
American democracy.”’ 

It is true that the Harper report dis- 
cusses executives’ characteristics, their 
parents, their wives, their points of view 
in a2 much more personal way than the 
other. Though no questionnaire respondents 
are identified in either book, the Harper 
volume describes the childhood, the school 
life, the family background, the social 
aspirations, the homes and so on, of a few 
individual executives and of their wives in 
considerable detail. This kind of thing is 
calculated to help personnel directors and 
others to understand ‘‘the boss’’ better. 

Mr. Warner is professor of sociology at 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Abegglen 
is an instructor there and is associated with 
Mr. Warner in the university's Committee 
on Human Development. 


Caszs AND PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL AND 
InpustriaL Rexations. By Edgar G. Wil- 
liams and John F. Mee. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1955. 204 pages. 
Paper corer. $3 


This volume is intended to add ‘‘real- 
ism and practicality’’ to personnel and 
industrial relations courses, and ‘“‘gives the 
student of business and industrial manage- 
ment the modern approach toward proper 
professional training."’ In general, the 
fifty-one cases seem to me interesting and 
useful; there are cases on personnel pro- 
gramming, personnel research and stand- 
ards, employment, training and develop- 
ment, health and medical, safety, emplovee 
services, and employee relations. Forty-four 
of the cases are said to be based on situa- 
tions which actually occurred. Many of 
them should provide at least a jumping off 
point for discussion in a training course. 


The authors are professors in the School of 
Business of Indiana University; Mr. Mee is 
chairman, Department of Management. 


Business INrorMATION: How to Find and 
Use It. By Marian C. Manley. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1955. 265 pages. $5. 


The author tells “‘the classic story’’ of 
a company president who proudly pro- 
claimed to a friend that he'd spent $10,000 
in travel and consultation fees to get an 
essential fact on which to base a plan. 
“The friend looked meditative, and the 
president next day received a government 
pamphlet that contained the information it 
had cost him $10,000 to acquire’’. There is 
no doubt that there is much in print that 
on occasion would be highly useful to us. 
This book is to help us find it. 

Part 1 tells how to use the many 
resources now available. Part 2 lists 
bibliographies, statistical compilations, 
handbook ;, directories, periodicals, services 
and some books which might be consulted. 
Part 3 is the cross-referenced index. 

As an example, in part 2 starting on 
page 138 there's a section on Personnel and 
Industrial Relations. Under Bibliographies, 
seven items are listed; under Annuals, 
handbooks, special compilations, four items; 
under Periodicals and services, two items—the 
AMA's Personnel, and Personnel Journal; 
under General texts, ten items. My confi- 
dence was shaken by the fact that Personnel 
Journal is said to be a bimonthly, and it’s 
address New York. 

Returning to the first thought, one of 
the greatest values of this book to many 
executives and their assistants may be to 
suggest how much business information 1s 
available. Government pamphlets and pub- 
lications alone are a goldmine ready to be 
worked. Miss Manley tells us how. As 
former business librarian of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Public Library, she spent 
thirty years in ‘‘assembling, organizing 
and promoting the effective use of data 
valuable in business development.”’ 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Branp Loyatty—Twetve Years Later. 
By Lester Guest, The Pennsylvania State 
University. The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 39, No. 6, December, 1955, 405-408. 


During the school year 1940-41, 813 
public school students in grades 3 through 
high school living near Washington, D. C. 
expressed their preferences for particular 
brands in each of 16 product classifications. 
The main aim of this analysis was to 
determine the consistency of preference as 
age increased. This study by the same 
author is a follow-up of the same subjects 
12 years later. 

It was found in 1953 that some kind 
of an address was available for only 462 of 
the original group. A mail questionnaire 
was sent to these and 165 responded. This 
was only about 20% of the 813 subjects in 
the original study. This group was com- 
pared with the original sample in various 
ways, and it was found that those returning 
the questionnaires were more intelligent 
and from homes in higher income brackets 
than the total group. The questionnaire 
returns were compared with the expressed 
preferences of these same individuals 12 
years earlier. 

The study done in 1941 seemed to 
indicate a lack of general loyalty toward 
brand names, whereas the 1953 study 
suggested a good deal of such loyalty when 
the same persons are questioned about 
preferences after a span of 12 years. Many 
of these subjects buy, or use, or own, the 
same brands of products that they expressed 
a preference for many years ago. There are 
many things that would prohibit agree- 
ment such as price differentials, inequality 
of distribution, and the fact that the subject 
is not the primary purchaser. In spite of 
these there is a carry-over of early attitudes. 
The average amount of agreement between 


earlier and later preferences was about 35%. 
Degree of loyalty does not seem to be a 
function of the age at which the original 
preference is stated. Persons seem to have a 
loyalty toward some things and not toward 
others rather than a general loyalty factor. 
The author feels that although this 
study was confined to brand names it has 
implications for other attitudinal areas. 


An Atrempr aT VALIDATION OF THE 
Empatuy Test. By Graham B. Bell, Louisi- 
ana State University, and Rhoda Stolper, 
U. S. Navy Medical Research Laboratory, 
New London. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 6, December, 1955, 
442-443. 

The authors of the Empathy Test 
(Kerr and Speroff) suggest that it measures 
“the ability to put yourself in the other's 
position, establish rapport and anticipate 
his reactions, feelings and behaviors.’’ The 
individual taking it estimates such things 
as the relative popularity of songs or maga- 
zines in specific groups, or personal habits 
which are annoying to older people. High 
scores on the test have been found to be 
related in some instances to the effectiveness 
of supervisors or the success of some types 
of salesmen. Other researchers have found 
no relation between the test results and 
success in these fields. The inconsistent 
results suggest that the Empathy Test does 
not really measure empathy or that em- 
pathic ability is not important in these 
situations involving interpersonal relations. 

In this validity study scores on the 
Empathy Test were compa::d with the 
results of a test of estimating group opinion 
called the Sensitivity to Other Persons Test. 
72 college students first took the Empathy 
Test and then were divided into twelve 
groups of six. Each group followed a 
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standard procedure and at the end of a 
certain length of time, each subject was 
asked to rate himself and each other 
member of the group on six personality 
traits. The traits used included emotional 
control, conformity, and predictability. 
These ratings were then correlated with the 
Empathy Test scores. 

Questions may be raised about the 
methods used in this experiment, but in any 
case it is clear that the attempt to validate 
the Empathy Test was not successful. The 
subjects who scored highly on it did not 
estimate the group’s interpersonal estimate 
of each other any more effectively than 
the low scorers. Suggestions are made for 
further research which might help to define 
the actual kinds of behavior measured by 
the Empathy Test. 


Memory ror NaMEs AND Facgs: A CHARAC- 
TERISTIC OF SoctAL INTELLIGENCE? By Walter 
A. Kaess and Sam L. Witryol, The Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 6, De- 


cember, 1955, 457-462. 


A good memory for names and faces 
has long been assumed to be a useful social 
skill. In 1926 a memory-for-faces type of 
test was incorporated in the first form of 
the George Washington University Social 
Intelligence Scale. Social intelligence was 
defined as the ability to get along with 
people, and it was suggested that one of the 
most important factors in social intelligence 
is the ability to recognize faces and re- 
member names. Early research indicated 
that the test was of dubious validity and 
one difficulty was that there seemed to be 
no clear criterion of social intelligence. 

One of the things the authors of this 
study were interested in was the relation- 
ship between a paper and pencil test like 
the GWU names and faces test to a social 
situation using human subjects and spoken 
names. 210 students in nine Introductory 
Psychology laboratory sections at the 
University of Connecticut were used as 


subjects in this very interesting experiment. 
The groups were about evenly divided as to 
men and women. The Memory for Names 
and Faces picture subtest of the George 
Washington University Social Intelligence 
Test and an interview situation testing the 
association of spoken names with human 
subjects in a life-like setting were ad- 
ministered to these psychology students. 
Five men and five women in each laboratory 
section were given false names. The instruc- 
tor then conducted brief ‘sidewalk inter- 
views’’ with each, and made certain that 
each participant spoke his alias clearly at 
least once. Later the students in each lab 
were asked to match the correct name from 
the 1o aliases with the person. Three 
different conditions were set up so that it 
would be possible to evaluate the conse- 
quences of preparatory instructions upon 
the social recall task. About half of the 
group also took the digit-recall subtest of 
the Wecheler-Bellevue scale in order to 
determine whether there was a relation 
between this type of memory function and 
the two social recall tasks. 

There was a small (about .30) but 
statistically significant relationship be- 
tween memory for names and faces in the 
paper and pencil test and in the mock 
interview situation. This would indicate 
that the GWU subtest is of limited useful- 
ness. Sex differences favoring the women 
on both of the social recall tasks are highly 
significant and contradict some earlier 
research which reported no differences. 


About the Authors 
(continued from page 371) 
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Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Pactric Nortawest PrrsonNeL 
MANAGEMENT AssocIATION has come up 
with a good idea that other groups may 
wish to adopt. In the December issue of 
Personnel Panorama, monthly association 
publication, the editor suggests a consulta- 
tion service. He says, ‘We know from our 
own experience and from talking with other 
members that we all are faced wich difficult 
and complicated problems in our work and 
that we would like to have some expert 
counsel and guidance. . . . Among our 750 
members we have individuals who, by their 
years of experience and training, are 
qualified to speak as experts on various 
phases of personnel and industrial relations. 
Why not utilize these members for the 
benefit of others who need their counsel?”’ 
Arrangements, he goes on to say, would be 
made with selected members of the associa- 
tion to place themselves in the position of 
consultants to develop solutions to problems 
being dealt with by other members who 
seek advice. These consultants would be 
highly skilled in certain areas of personnel 
and labor relations and questions would be 
directed accordingly. In some instances, no 
doubt, the counsel of more than one con- 
sultant would be sought. Questions and 
problems would be submitted to the editor 
and wherever possible questions and an- 
swets would be published for the benefit 
of all members. 





THe CLEVELAND PgERsoNNEL AssociA- 
TION in the December number of Strictly 
Personnel discusses a problem common to 
most groups. Under the heading, ““CPA—A 
Privilege and a Duty,’’ the question is asked, 
why do you belong to the Cleveland 
Personnel Association? Is it because your 
company pays your dues or because a 
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friend belongs or because it’s the thing to 
do? Or is it because you have a primary 
interest in the latest developments in the 
personnel field and want to take an active 
part in the Cleveland Personnel Association? 
We hope, says the article, that the reason 
is the latter, but our attendance records 
show that many of our members are not 
supporting CPA. Are you guilty? One of 
the major problems confronting the new 
Board of Directors is how to conduct the 
business of the association without a 
quorum of members present. In recent years 
only at the annual October election meeting 
have there been enough members present to 
conduct business as required by the consti- 
tution. To deal with this situation the 
Board of Directors decided to enclose a 
special note with the dues statement to all 
members not attending at least two meet- 
ings during the 1955 fiscal year. This note 
will call attention to the poor attendance 
of those members. No note will be mailed 
to those having satisfactory attendance 
records. ‘‘If you receive this note,’’ says 
the article, ‘stop and evaluate your interest 
in CPA. Determine in your own mind if 
you desire to continue your membership. If 
you do elect to continue as a member, then 
plan to take an active and constructive part 
in CPA. It is a privilege to belong to CPA. 
With every privilege goes a duty—in this 
case, a duty to become an active member. An 
inactive member hampers the efforts of the 
entire organization. Now is the time to 
make your choice.’’ The association is 
publishing a new roster. In a heavy paper 
clamp binder, the roster includes a history 
of the association, and a listing of the 
officers and committees, plus a listing of 
members, alphabetically and by companies. 
As revisions to the roster are issued, they 
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can be inserted in the binder and the 
superseded portions removed. Future re- 
leases will include a copy of the constitu- 
tion and the bylaws as well as revisions of 
the present material. 





Tue New York Personne, Manace- 
MENT AssoctaTION explains some of the 
problem: that bedevil an editor in the 
Octuber-Noveaiber issue of the NYPMA 
Bulletin. William McCauley, editor, says 
that through ‘‘a remarkable series of 
outrageous coincidences, we have not been 
able to pxblish reports on meetings for 
many months. This month is no different. 
That's the trouble with our materialistic 
economy. Nobody wants to do nothing for 
nothing. One of these months we are going 
to reorganize the staff and begin to publish 
meeting reports again.”’ PJ will welcome 
the reports (see comments in editor-to- 
reader in the January issue). That’s not all 
the editor has on his mind: ‘This is a 
combined issue, because to call it the 
October issue would make it ancient 
history. As it is, you won't have it till 
December. Meanwhile, the problem of 
extra copies of the bulletin has come up. 
We are happy to pose this dilemma, for it 
indicates how popular we are. Month after 
month there are calls for additional copies 
of the bulletin until our supply of extras 
has been exhausted. Our costs have varied 
from $.206943 to $.388421 per copy, and 
we are going to have to charge for extras 
—25¢ each—to cover the cost of running 
enough to meet demand.’’ Good luck to 
you, William McCauley! 





Tue GREATER ATLANTA CHAPTER OF 
THE AMERICAN SocreTy OF TRAINING Dt- 


REcToRs has received its charter. The 
presentation was made by Cloyd Steinmetz, 
president of ASTD. With 33 members and 
guests present, the new chapter got off to a 
good start at the first meeting. Colored 
slides of chapter activities in other parts of 
the country were shown. Mr. Steinmetz, 
the main speaker of the evening, emphasized 
the advantages to be obtained from associa- 
tion with the 2300 persons e..gaged in some 
phase or other of professional training 
work, pointing out that we increase our 
own efficiency and usefulness by using the 
experience of others. 

The officers of the new chapter are: 
president, George W. Chartrand, training 
director, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills; 
vice president, R. H. Hudson, training 
manager, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation; 
secretary, George P. Bartlett, director of 
fountain sales training, The Coca-Cola 
Company; and treasurer, O. J. Edwards, 
training director, The First National Bank. 





Tuer PersoNNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssOCcIATION OF Los ANGELES, ON a 
tiny Western Union ‘‘Telefax’’ form that 
has the look of urgency, sends us the names 
of newly elected 1956 officers as follows: 
president, Robert P. Armstrong, personnel 
manager Helms Bakeries; vice president, 
Kenneth K. Allen, industrial relations 
manager Southern California Edison Com- 
pany; secretary, Paul G. Kaponia, industrial 
relations director Cannon Electric Com- 
pany; treasurer, Clifford A. Parmentern, 
personnel director Calavo Growers of 
California. The pseudo wire came from 
PIRA office secretary Olga Pezayiff, to 
whom our thanks. 


Attending the Conferences 





PzopLe AND Propuctiviry was the 
theme of the 15th annual Northern Obio 
Personnel and Executive Conference, held in 
Cleveland January 19-20. Rising wage 


levels and longer lists of fringe benefits 
make it necessary for progressive industria! 
and operating personnel executives to be 
receptive to constructive methods for 
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keeping production up in proportion to 
increased manpower costs. Illuminating this 
idea were talks by Willard Brown, president 
of the Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company, 
on industrial citizenship, and by Joseph E. 
Moody, president of the Southern Coal 
Producers Association, on what people 
expect of the government. Dr. Claude 
Robinson, president of Opinion Research, 
spoke on what your employees are thinking 
about; Dr. M. J. Jucius of Ohio State talked 
about management and people; and Dr. 
Arthur Burns of the University of Chicago 
took a look at management communica- 
tions. There was also a panel session on 
management at the bargaining table. 





WAGEs WITH A FRINGE ON Top, was the 
topic discussed by a four-member panel at 
the annual forum meeting on employee 
welfare and pension plans of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, held 
in New York December 15. William A. 
Halvorson, assistant group actuary, New 
York Life Insurance Company, explained 
how to buy today’s group major medical 
insurance. He suggested a check list of 
points to be considered in planning benefits, 
as follows: (1) in selecting the deductible— 
is it simple to understand? does it provide 
the optimum of coverage for serious ill- 
nesses? will the selected deductible be 
popular with the employees? what about 
the cost? (2) In selecting the maximum the 
considerations are (a) the expectations of 
the employees, (b) the degree of risk 
involved with maximum amounts above 
$5,000 and, (c) cost. (3) In selecting the 
coinsurance, the practical choice is between 
75-25% or 80-20% wherein the insured 
pays one-fifth or one-fourth of each dollar 
of medical expense, and the plan pays the 
rest. (4) In selecting the length of the 
benefit period, it should be remembered 
that major illnesses are usually of fairly 
long duration. (5) What medical expenses 
should be covered? 

R. H. Hubbard, Jr., consultant, statu- 


tory employee benefits, General Electric 
Company, spoke on the impact of supple- 
mental unemployment pay plans on the 
state unemployment compensation system. 
He concluded that the integrated type 
plans are inconsistent with, and will most 
likely adversely affect, the objectives of 
sound unemployment insurance programs. 
They will most likely adversely affect these 
objectives of sound state programs in 
incentives to work and incentives en- 
couraging steady work and in the mainte- 
nance of our present universal non-dis- 
criminatory type program for unemployed 
individuals. While we may believe that the 
impact of one on the other will produce 
undesirable results, we have another obliga- 
tion. We should do what is right in the 
unemployment insurance area to keep the 
laws up-to-date and to pay proper and 
adequate benefits within the sound ob- 
jectives of the program. We should do 
what is desirable in these programs and not 
just what some administrator may say is 
legal. If integration of the private supple- 
mental unemployment plans with the state 
unemployment plans runs counter to sound 
public policy, or may violate the objectives 
of the unemployment insurance program, 
we must say so. If we believe the answer to 
this issue is best solved within the frame- 
work of the existing state unemployment 
compensation system, we must say so. We 
must not hesitate mow to tell the public, the 
employees, the legislators, and other em- 
ployers what is right and sound. We must 
do this in spite of the views of strong 
unions. 

Peter G. Dirr, assistant secretary, 
McKesson and Robbins, Incorporated, 
spoke on supplemental unemployment com- 
pensation, its effect on the employer, 
employee, and the economy. Summing up, 
Mr. Dirr said particular types of SUC have 
certain dangerous potentials from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. SUC does not have 
universal acceptance among employees, and 
very little enthusiasm among employers. 
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Study SUC from the standpoint of your 
own company, realizing that it requires 
reasoned research. It poses separate and 
distinct problems in each individual com- 
pany. It is a test of your ingenuity and 
perhaps adaptability. Do not accept it just 
to be fashionable. On the other hand, do 
not be hastily adamant in opposition to it. 
With proper thought you can expect to 
atrive at sound decisions which will be of 
benefit to employer, employee and economy. 





Company CONTRIBUTIONS w-fte dis- 
cussed at three sessions of the mid-winter 
meeting of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, January 19th and 20th. The 
meetings were held in New York. Company 
contributions on policy, administration, 
and the support of higher education, were 
considered. A second series of three sessions 
was devoted to labor relations. Topics 
were: white collar unionization, the future 
of American labor relations, and the conflict 
Over unionization of engineers. A third 
series dealt with the metals outlook, 
possible tax reduction, and trends in pro- 
ductivity. The future of American manage- 
ment-labor relations was the subject of the 
dinner meeting. George Meany, president, 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, spoke on 
““Labor Looks Ahead.’” Herman W. Stein- 
kraus, trustee, the Conference Board, and 
chairman and president of the Bridgeport 
Brass Company, spoke on ‘‘Management 
Looks Ahead.”’ 





MegasurING MANAGEMENT PERFORM- 
ANCE was attempted at the general manage- 
ment conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association, held in San Francisco, 
January 24-27. Delegates were reminded 
that measuring management performance is 
a subtle art, and it’s every executive's 
responsibility. It’s an art that calls for a 
special sensitivity. How do you measure a 
company, they were asked, and its people? 


What are your standards? Top executives of 
leading corporations discussed their com- 
panies’ performances and standards in 
management development, and effective- 
mess; personnel administration, product 
research, company organization, long-range 
planning, and growth. Case histories were 
presented. 





A Pgrson-To-Person TELEPHONE INTER- 
view with national union leaders took 
some 1,800 personnel and labor relations 
executives behind the scenes of American 
labor at the personnel conference of the 
American Management Association held 
February 15-17 in Chicago. The implica- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations merger 
was the theme of the interview conducted 
by Victor Riesel, columnist, Post-Hall 
Syndicate. Questions on what the merger 
means to management, how it will affect 
the worker, and what internal organiza- 
tional problems it presents to the unions 
were answered by Dave Beck, president, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehouseinen and Helpers 
AFL; James B. Carey, president, Inter. 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, CIO; David J. Mc- 
Donald, president, United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO; and A. J. Hayes, inter- 
national president, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, AFL. The keynote 
address at the conference was given by 
Arthur Larson, Under Secretary of Labor, 
United States Labor Department. Other 
speakers were John S. Bugas, vice president, 
industrial relations, Ford Motor Company, 
Philip Ray Rodgers, acting chairman, 
National Labor Relations Board; Melvin 
H. Baker, chairman of the board, National 
Gypsum Company. Topics ranged from the 
1956 picture in labor relations and opera- 
tional problems in handling supplemental 
unemployment benefits to development of 
future executives and the “‘incident’’ case 
analysis method. 
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What’s New in Publications 





Watcu For Srep-up IN ORGANIZING OF 
ENGINEERs AS Resutt or AFL-CIO Mercer, 
warns the Industrial Relations News in its 
December 10 issue. Rival unions will 
compete for engineers and scientists. Man- 
power shortage will heighten competition. 
The brief item goes on to explain that 
within the new federation, full jurisdiction 
is claimed by the American Federation of 
Technical Engineers, but the International 
Union of Operating Engineers has already 
started organizing a drive in the con- 
struction industry. Unions have succeeded 
in organizing about 60,000 out of a possible 
300,000 engineers in the industry who 
could be organized under the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley act, according to Engineer- 
ing News Record. Industrial Relations News is 
a weekly newsletter for the industrial 
relations field. Items are written in an 
abbreviated style, with frequent underlining 


and caps to speed consumption. The letter 
is four pages long, punched for filing in a 
notebook. Subscriptions are $24 a year. 
The News is published from 230 West 41st 
St., New York City 36. 





Current Practick IN THE DervELop- 
MENT OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL is the 
title of a new research report published by 
the American Management Association. 
James C. Sinnigen conducted the necessary 
survey and wrote the report, Mr. Sinnigen 
was the associate director of AMA's 
Management Course during its first two 
years, was in charge of research projects 
for AMA at the time the report was 
written, and is now an independent manage- 
ment consultant. On the basis of the 
survey returns and the comments of 
participating companies, Mr. Sinnigen drew 
up some generalizations: 1) Men and 
women cannot be “‘developed;’’ they can by 
effective leadership—in business and in- 
dustry as elsewhere—be inspired to improve 
and develop themselves. (2) Individuals 


will develop wholesomely not by concen- 
trating on themselves, but rather by 
becoming absorbed in a task—a challenge. 
Such a challenge may well be a company 
need or project—and could be made so 
much more frequently than at present. 
(3) When this is the case the individuals 
will turn voluntarily, eagerly, to the de- 
velopment and educational aids afforded 
within the company or elsewhere, with 
benefit to themselves and to the company. 
(4) Company management, while _ safe- 
guarding and serving its basic economic 
purpose and integrity, must motivate its 
employees to do their best. (5) The greatest 
untapped potential for such motivation 
and need-fulfillment, lies in inviting or 
requiring much more participation on the 
part of the subordinate. (6) Development 
opportunity should be opened up to more 
employees. 

Frontier in Labor-Management Relations 
is number 164 in the personnel series 
published by the American Management 
Association. It is made up of papers pre- 
sented at the Fall Personnel Confereace of 
the association held in September in New 
York. Robert C. Hendon, vice president in 
charge of operations, Railway Express 
Agency, writes of the challenge of to- 
morrow’s industrial relations. He concludes 
that what happened at the bargaining 
tables of the big auto producers in 1955 is 
very important. The very pressure of union 
demands for stabilized employment, or an 
equivalent payoff, will require all industry 
to review fully its policies and plans. 
Management must examine its organiza- 
tion. It should know to what persons and 
in what degree it should give responsibility 
and authority. The problems of the future 
in industrial relations demand top-manage- 
ment consideration and action, and they are 
so intertwined with production problems 
as to be identical with them. 

Labor relations in United States Steel 
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are discussed by John A. Stephens, vice 
president, industrial relations, United States 
Steel Corporation. He feels that “‘we in 
United States Steel are realistic and not 
easily deflected from a course we consider 
to be fundamentally right. Since 1945 we 
have experienced three major strikes in 
defense of this belief. We are realistic 
enough also to know that we must have a 
guiding philosophy in labor-management 
relations. Hence, we have charted broadly 
a way of industrial life. In doing so, we 
have tried to recognize and conserve past 
values and exercise some prophetic vision. 
Foremost among these values are the free- 
dom and dignity of the individual and his 
right and obligation to increase his knowl- 
edge of conditions which affect him. We 
expect failures. When we encounter them, 
we'll try again, in the conviction that big 
objectives require time, persistence, un- 
willingness to be discouraged, and con- 
sistency of effort toward the goal.”’ 

The 1955 Ford-UAW Contract is dis- 
cussed in the pamphlet by Malcolm L. 
Denise, general industrial relations man- 
ager, labor relations, the Ford Motor 
Company. Jules Backman, professor of 
economics, New York University, writes on 
“Is There a Ford in Your Bargaining 
Future?’’ The American Management Asso- 
ciation is located at 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Prices of the pamphlets are $1. for 
members, $1.75 for nonmembers. 





CotontaL WitiiaMsBurc has published 
a new employee's handbook. The spirit of 
Colonial Williamsburg is very much in 
evidence in the publication. Since atmos- 
phere, tradition, and this particular spirit 
are important company “‘products’’ in this 
case, it is doubly important that an em- 
ployee publication be a good example of all 
three. This one is. The booklet is illustrated 
with pleasing pictures of Williamsburg, and 
employee activities there. The information 
is set forth clearly, well organized, and 
pleasantly presented. The Colonial Wil- 


liamsburg Personnel) Policy is emphasized 
with a double-spread, and printed on a 
scroll. This is a feature unique in my 
reading of personnel handbooks. Again, it 
is particularly appropriate for the ‘‘com- 
pany’’ to make this emphasis. The opening 
paragraphs of the policy make this clear: 
“Colonial Williamsburg is concerned with 
the preservation of the basic freedoms of 
man so forcefully enunciated by our 
predecessors of the 18th century com- 
munity. We are anxious that they assume 
new vitality. We can, in our personnel 
relations, point the way within our im- 
mediate sphere of influence. We recognize 
that man’s reaction to society is greatly 
affected by the conditions of his employ- 
ment. We know that each worker is a 
human being dwelling and employed in a 
free society, and as his moral, social and 
economic needs are satisfied, so he reacts to 
that society and to that employment. By 
attempting to satisfy in our conditions of 
employment the moral, social, and eco- 
nomic needs of our employees, we are not 
only fostering ideal personnel relations, but 
are making a positive contribution to the 
preservation of democratic society.” 

In PresENTING Its New TRAINING 
Catatoc, Johnson and Johnson puts the 
case for training on a very high level. 
“Under our economic system it is the 
function of any enterprise to accomplish a 
dual purpose; to produce a product or 
service at a reasonable profit, and to dis- 
charge its obligation to society by satisfying 
the needs of those individuals who find 
employment within the enterprise. Business 
and industry can achieve the more tra- 
ditional, more practical end of making a 
product at a profit by virtue of cooperating 
efficiency. But this in itself does not 
necessarily provide for the satisfaction of 
the human needs of those individuals who 
make the product. It is in recognition of 
this fact that Johnson and Johnson has 
maintained a training department: when the 
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needs of human beings are provided for they 
will themselves create a work-force that 
can furnish the production marvels of a 
prosperous future.” 

Through training, according to the 
foreward to the catalog, Johnson and 
Johnson attempts to help its employees 
perform better the work they are doing, to 
prepare some of them for other and perhaps 
more responsible positions, to reduce costs, 
and to maintain and improve the competi- 
tive standing of the organization. The 
courses listed are conducted for everybody 


at all levels, and in most functions of the 
enterprise. Training courses, once used only 
for skilled workers and machine operators, 
are being used today by management mem- 
bers who have learned to recognize their 
deficiencies, face them frankly, and seek 
the training department's help in correcting 
them. A wide variety of courses are cata- 
loged under the headings: supervision; 
management development; economics train- 
ing; office training; job instructor training; 
safety; technical training; research train- 
ing; sales training; general education. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





E. I. pu Ponr pg Nemours AND 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware, publish 
a magazine called Engineering News for the 
engineering department. The editor is 
Andrew W. Ballentine. Featured in the 
December issue is an interesting piece about 
the Firehouse Theater in Augusta, Georgia. 
Conversion of an abandoned firehouse into a 
theater was set in motion by Fred Runde, 
president of the Augusta Players. He and 18 
of his fellow Du Ponters joined other 
Augustans in renovating the building and 
planning a future bill of footlight fare for 
the enjoyment of the community. Plenty of 
pictures of employees at work on this 
interesting project, make an appealing 
piece. Another feature in the same issue is 
a two-page spread of Christmas cards made 
by employees. These are reproduced in 
color, together with photographs of the 
artists. 





Tue FireMAn’s Funp INsurANCE group, 
4o1 California St., San Francisco, did an 
unusual thing with the Christmas number of 
the Record. The entire magazine was 
devoted to the publication of the Christmas 
good tidings, as recorded in the Gospels of 
Saint Matthew and Saint Luke. The story 
was prioted in red, and illustrated with 
striking drawings in color. The colors 
themselves were soft, effective, and dif- 


ferent from those used most often in 
Christmas greetings: dominant were tones 
of yellow, brown, red and orange, with a 
few touches of blue. The style was modern, 
and highly decorative. The magazine will 
make a good addition to anyone's Christmas 
library. Unfortunately the name of the artist 
does not appear. The editor, Nelson 


_ Valjean, explains: ‘‘Throughout the year, 


of course, our magazine carries features in 
wide variety—features covering virtually 
every topic in this wonderful world, all 
designed for your information and reading 
pleasure. Now, at this hallowed time, we 
are devoting The Record to the single theme 
that has touched mankind throughout the 
ages—the birth of Christ. Please accept this 
special Christmas issue with our compli- 
ments and warmest wishes of the season.”’ 





“~” McLzan-Hounrsr, or Canapa, pub- 
lishers of McLean's, Chatelaine, Canadian 
Homes and Gardens, etc., also publish a 
company magazine, the Newsweekly. The 
magazine is large, 64 pages. It has a dif- 
ferent flavor from most of our American 
employee publications, and I enjoyed 
reading it. Newsweekly has a modest, friendly 
format, and an excessively modest mast- 
head, which doesn’t even mention the 
company or its location. It does name the 
editor, though, Jean McLennan. Her pic- 
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ture’s in the Christmas issue, too, in a 
couple of spots, and she’s young and good 
looking. A company product, good fiction, 
is highlighted in the December number. A 
contest was run for the best Christmas 
story by an employee. The winning stories 
were published, and they’re very good, 
especially those written by two very young 
youngsters who hadn't realized they were 
ineligible for the contest. All goes to show 
the magazine gets read by the family at 
home. 





Tae PaitapetpHia Savinc Funp So- 
CIETY announces new editorship as of 
December for Mutually Yours. Robert B. 
Whitelaw, who has evidently edited the 
magazine before, takes over from Sylvia 
June Fields. A sign reading ‘‘under new 
management’’ is crossed out in red. The 
editor says, ‘The sign is incorrect! It 
should read ‘under previous management’ 
as we feel the return of a disease punctuated 
with symptoms described by such words and 
expressions as ‘deadline,’ ‘re-write,’ ‘lay- 
out,’ ‘I take a terrible picture,’ and ‘there’s 
nothing new in our department.’’’ He 
goes on to say that tne most noticzable 
change in the issue may be the absence of a 
listing of a staff. In the future direct credit 
in the form of a by-line will be given those 
who write articles for Matually Yours, he 
says. ‘“Thus, everyone is invited to assist 
in our attempt to continue to have a publi- 
cation which will always portray the best 
interests of the Society, its employees and 
friends in the community.’’ Whitelaw 
points out that there's news all around us— 
we just don’t recognize it by that name. 
Sometimes living too close to news changes 
the viewpoint. There’s story material in 
many fountain pens, but the points must be 
pressed against paper and guided properly; 
then you're a writer entitled to a by-line. 
It really isn’t that simple, he confesses, but 
no matter how much work, it brings satis- 
faction when in print. The building of a 
boat or a house, tie building of an interest- 


ing life in retirement, or work in civic and 
professional groups, all cau reveal news or 
story material. Other editors—please copy! 





Frank H. Fieer Corporation, roth 
and Somerville, Philadelphia, has enlarged 
the size of Fleer Flashes. The editor, Eleanor 
M. McLaughlin, explains that “‘just as a 
child can grow out of his clothing, we've 
grown out of our previous format, and have 
adopted a new one.” This issue, and all 
which will be published during the coming 
year, will boast of a new six by nine inch 
size, adding an inch per page over the old 
format. This larger size will give more 
space to devote to news of the company and 
its people—more room to expand and try 
new angles of news and more interesting 
presentations. But, she adds to her readers, 
“We're relying on you to be our spring- 
board. Fleer Flashes is an employee maga- 
zine. It is dedicated and published to inform 
and entertain all members of the Fleer 
family. It will do so providing you help us 
out by your cooperation. As we go into the 
fourteenth year of publication, we want to 
include news of you and your activities, 
and photos of you and your family. Won't 
you talk to your departmental reporter 
(listed on page two of this issue) and give 
him the news he is after? We guarantee you 
won't regret it, and you'll help to make 
future issues of Fleer Flashes better than 
ever.’’ Sounds like all editors have the same 


problems. 





Tue CHAMPION Paper AND FisrE Com- 
PANY, in Stet, the house magazine for house 
magazine editors, reports on a two-day 
conference sponsored by Cornell and the 
American Association of Industrial Editors. 
The meeting was held in Ithaca in October. 
Consensus of editor-management teams was 
that the prime purpose of the employee 
publication is to further its company’s 
profitable operation. All other purposes 
must be subordinate. Basic objectives of 
publication were agreed to be: Bringing 
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information about the company to spe- 
cialized groups; maintaining warm personal 
relationships in plant and community; 
publicizing company’s policies, problems, 
people, products; keeping employees in- 
formed of conditions of employment; im- 
proving job performance; building concept 
of company as a good place to work; 
helping integrate employee into overall 
industrial process. Professor Wayne Hodges 
of the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell, planned and 
conducted the conference. 





Tae Cincinnati TeLepHone Bulletin 
works out a nicc story on beating the mid- 
morning slump in the October issue. A 
chart with stick figures, and plenty of 
pictures showing employees and their fami- 
lies at breakfast, points up the lesson of 
eating a good breakfast. ‘“The chart shows 
that for 1954 more accidents happened in 
the mid-morning than at any other time of 
the day. The mid-morning let-down and 
resulting accident proneness may be attribu- 
ted to the fact that many people either skip 
or scrimp on breakfast. A nutritious break- 
fast is as important from the viewpoint of 
safety as it is from the viewpoint of 
health.’’ Sample menus for better break- 
fasts are also given. An employee is shown 
at work, showing what a good job he can 
do when he’s eaten a hearty breakfast. 
Others are pictured eating alone at home, 
or in a restaurant, or consuming the nour- 
ishing delights mom cooked up. 





Coton1AL Srorgs INcoRPORATED, in 
Colonial Ways is now running a two-page 
spread in the middle of the book called 
‘‘News Digest’’. The feature is ‘‘a monthly 
report on things that affect you, your job, 
your company, and the important food 
industry’’. The material is printed as if it 
were written on a typewriter, with im- 
portant points underlined in red, all of 
which adds to the last-minute-news flavor 
of the items. Sample: ‘‘Current stores’ de- 


velopment and enlargement of CS territory 
will have big impact on company growth 
for many years to come. Seven individually- 
owned supermarkets were purchased in 
Columbus, Ohio, in September. . . .”’ John 
Hall is the editor of Colonial Ways. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

(Continued from page 400) 
Psrsonnet Dirscror or Exscutive Assistant: 15 yeas ¢x- 
perience in employment, placement and training work. 
Responsible for developing a management selection program 
that has received national recognition. Have dealt with pro- 
fessional and executive placement and administrative organi- 
zation as well as hourly employees. Ph.B. and M.Ed. degrees. 
Age 38. Reply Box 400. 





Psrsownet Psycnonooist. Ph.D. Fifteen years responsible 
experience in U. S. and abroad. Set up and direct aptitude 
and proficiency test programs, rating techniques, supervisory 
training, and related activities. Married, no children. Em- 
ployed but available for challenging opportunity with in- 
dustry, consulting firm, or research organization. Prefer 
position not associated with defense work. Reply Box 405. 





Avaitaste—Commonications Tratnino. Experienced uni- 
versity teachers with business background will provide full 
time training in effective oral and written communications, 
in your plant, during summer months. Intensive course and 
consulting service covering all types of formal, informal 
speaking, conference techniques, letter and report writing, 
creative thinking. Program adapted to yoar needs. Reply 
Box 408. 





PexsonNEL ADMINISTRATION: 3 years experience working 
with top management in formulating personnel policies, 
procedures and services, including training. D.Ed. in coun- 
seling, guidance and personnel services. Age 39, married. 
Desire to locate in California. Reply Box 409. 





Man 28, Versran with Family. MA (Psychology), MSW 
(Social Work). Intensive training in psychodynamic inter- 
viewing. Wide study of human behavior; interpersonal and 
group relations in psychology, psychiatry and socio-cultural 
fields. Training and interest im social research. Experience 
group work, psychiatric clinic, child welfare. Counseling 
adults and children in inter-personal relations. Wan: em- 
ployee selection, training, counseling or other challeaging 
opportunity in industrial human relations. Reply Box 410. 





Lawyzr, acz 30, wits Docrorat Trainine, 4}4 years col- 
lege teaching in industrial relations, desires position with 
company. Experience includes NLRB assignments, commer- 
cial economic research, and high-caliber administrative 
responsibilities. For resume write Box 411. 





HELP WANTED 


Inpusrriat Psycnovocists on Trarnino Spsciauists: M; 
26-40; MA, EdD., or Ph.D. Salary commensurate with in- 
dividual qualifications; work as consultant with client com- 
panies in appraisal and development of training programs or 
as a member of research staff in the research and development 
of package training programs; some industrial experience 
necessary; career interest in industrial training and personal 
competence to deal with top management personnel; im- 
mediate availability. Reply Box 370. 





Raszarcu Psycnotocists: M; 24-32; at least MA; minimum 
$5500; participate as a member of a research team in the de- 
velopment of package training programs; evidence of re- 
search competence necessary; some teaching experience help- 
ful; immediate availability. Reply Box 371. 





ProrsssionaL Personnet Spsciauist: Prefer PhD in EE or 
Physics to conduct recruitment and placement activities at 
PhD level for a leader in the electronics industry. This is a 
position of exceptional interest and responsibility, requiring 
a professional man, age 30 to 40, with technical experience 
plus administrative or technical personnel recruiting back- 
ground. Must be good writer and speaker. Please send com- 
plete resume, including present salary to Box 397. 





Psrsonnet Manacer: A mature and pleasant individual, 
approximately 35 to 40 years of age and with 5 to 10 years 
experience in all phases of personnel administration, is 
needed to assist the plant Industrial Relations Director of a 
goo employee heavy chemical manufacturing plant located 
in the Ohio Valley. It is contemplated that this individual 
will supervise and coordinate the department personnel 
functions so as to relieve the plant Industrial Relations Di- 
rector of a part of his load. A college degree is desirable but 
not necessary if individual is exceptionally well qualified. 
The job will pay approximately $7,200 per year at the start. 
Reply Box 407. 





Psrsonnet Dirscror:With technical education and at least 
5 years’ experience in handling personnel activities and re- 
cruitment of research personnel in the physical sciences such 
as chemistry, physics, engineering, etc. The successful can- 
didate will be given full charge of Personnel Department, 
large industrial research institution located Western Penn- 
sylvania. Salary commensurate with experience. Please send 
full details in first letter, including telephone number. Re- 
ply Box 412. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Inpusrriat Enorvesr: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural abiliry to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level. Age 33, veteran, married, 
3 children. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 310. 


Inpusrriat Retations AND Lasor Rexations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon to be discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 
field. Reply Box 334. 





PgRsONNEL on INpusrRiat Revations: Personnel Manager 4 
years in union organized N.Y.C. Company employing 1100. 
College graduate plus special studies. Age 29. Will relocate. 
Reply Box 388. 





Personnet Manaoerr: | offer you 18 years of productive cost- 
conscious experience in all fields of personnel, labor relations, 
salary administration, program development, job evaluation, 
training, placement, recruitment, counseling, grievances, 
communications, safety and suggestions. College graduate 
with added professional training. Currently successfully em- 
ployed. I'm reaching out for more responsibility and advance- 
ment. $10,000 annual salary desired. For complete resume 
write Box 392. 





Pgrsonnet Director or Assistant: 16 years experience in 
personnel and training with organizations of 500 to 5,000 
employees. Recent Industrial Psychology degree. Presently 
employed in engineering research and developing company; 
responsible for apprenticeship, supervisory development, on- 
the-job training, co-op engineering and college recruiting 
programs; and nationwide recruitment of scientific, technical 
and skilled personnel. Prefer West or Southwest. Reply Box 
394- 


PgrsoNNEL—INpDustTRIAL Retations Assistant: Economics 
degree, graduate work in Personnel. Seeking position with 
growth potential. Offering in return desire to work hard 
and be productive. Veteran. Single-26. Several years in re- 
cruiting, testing and interviewing. N.Y. Met. area desirable 
but will relocate. Reply Box 395. 





Tratnino Director or Assistant To INDusTRIAL RELATIONS 
Director: Experience in Ind. Mfg., Public Relations, Train- 
ing Coordinator and positions requiring administrative 
ability. Broad technical background. Planned, wrote and 
developed training programs. Conference work in executive 
and management approaches to leadership in policies and 
procedures, work simplification, quality control, labor 
relations, decision making, time study, written communica- 
tions aud others. Worked with top groups. Age 37. Married. 
Will relocate. Now employed. Resume on request. Reply 
Box 396. 





PgrsonNeL Manacer: Twenty yeats experience with engi- 
neering and scientific firms. Implementation and administra- 
tion of personnel policies and procedures; design of recruit- 
ment and training programs; Union Contract negotiations; 
establishment of manpower utilization schedules resulting 
in increased production and decreased costs. Age 43. Reply 
Box 399. 


(Continued on page 399) 
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